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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In order that the Anthology might have more than an 
appeal merely local, the greater body of its contents is 
serious poetry whose interest is more or less general. 
We have not, however, refused to include a selection 
from those which have been inspired by the devotion of 
her sons and daughters to the Lady of the Crown and 
Tower. Nor was it right that we should refrain from 
a touch of the dry humour that is in the blood of the 
Scot. While omitting all that seemed of merely passing 
topical interest, we have endeavoured, so far as space 
allowed us, to make the collection as’representative as 
possible of the various aspects of University verse 
since the founding of A/ma Mater in 1883. 

The task of identifying the various authors has 
been one of considerable difficulty, and we are sorry 
that in spite of all our efforts there remains a small 
residue which we are forced to print unsigned. 

It is our pleasant duty to thank those graduates 
and alumni who have assisted us in discovering the 
various writers, and to express in special our gratitude 
to Mr. W. Keith Leask, to whom, besides much valu- 
able advice, we owe the quotations from Ker’s Donaides, 
and the graceful translation which accompanies the 
longer. Further, without the help, in a hundred different 
ways, of Mr. J. B. Taylor, head of Messrs. W. & W. 
Lindsay’s, this book would never have come into being, 
and we are glad to be able to express our gratitude to 
him in the name not of ourselves only but of all the 
many Editors of A/ma Mater to whom he has been a 
never-failing stay in times of stress. 

THe Epirors. 


‘*Phoebo olim hac und sedes non gratior ulla, 
Nec qua formosus se plus jactaret Apollo. 
Huc, latices linquens sacros, Permessidas undas, 
Et juga Parnassi, pulcherrima ad ostia Donae 
Nos secum avectas subduxit, jussa secutus 
Ipsa Jovis summi. Tunc talia fatus: ‘Arena 
Optata fruimur, quas celsas cernitis arces 
Sunt Elphistoniz, sublimibus alta columnis 
Regia, quam vobis statuit propriamque dicavit. 
Huc nos fata vocant, has nune migremus in aedes ; 
Haec jam nostra domus, nostra haec et flumina, fontes 
Hi nostri, hi colles aprici et cuncta vireta.’” 
—JOHN KER: Donaides, 1725. 


Of old the God of day confessed no view 
More gracious to his eye. He left the wave, 
Permessus sacred to the Nine, and drew 
Far from Parnassus to the streams that lave 
The mouth of Don, and this command he gave 
To us that followed after his behest : 
“Behold, Avng's College, aud the woods that wave, 
The hills in sunshine and green mantle drest, 
Then here, where nature smiles, shall be our place of rest.” 
—W. K. L., 1910. 
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Villanelle. 


3 O Student of the Scarlet Gown 


And calmly academic pose, 
Your days are cast beneath the Crown. 


You question not how up or down 
The changing wind of commerce blows, 
© Student of the Scarlet Gown. 


You know not yet the furrowed frown, 
The fretting cares that kill repose: 
Your days are cast beneath the Crown. 


The noisy drums of loud renown 
Pass by you as you dream and doze, 
O Student of the Scarlet Gown. 


Cloistered, since when the leaf was brown 
Through the long silence of the snows, 
Your days are cast beneath the Crown. 


Ah! keep your dreams ere camp or town 
Call you where Duty dreamless goes. 
O Student of the Scarlet Gown 
Your days are cast beneath the Crown. 
—W. G. REID. 


ip ores and scrongnee “She is mengry and cold 
To wake the warm enthusiasms of codec 

Till a voice passed : > “ Behind that granite mien 

Lurks the imposing beauty of a Queen.” 

I looked anew ; and saw the radiant form 

Of Her who stays in stress, who guides in storm ; 

On the grave influence of whose eyes sublime 

Men count for the stability of the time. | 


—Tuomas Harpy- 
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Scotize Corona Borealis. 
(The four Scottish Universities. ) 
(TERCENTENARY OF EDINBURGH, 1884.) 


HEN from her struggle for a nation’s right 
Old Scotland rose exultant in renown, 
Full soon flashed forth upon her noon of night 
The four bright stars of her aérial crown ; 
First in the East appears the sacred light 
Of fair St. Andrews rising on the morn ; 
Next the clear cresset of the West is born, 
And Clyde’s broad waters gladden at the sight ; 
Then northward sped the spark and shed its beams 
O’er the twin streams that girdle Aberdeen ; 
Last in the South the youngest orb outgleams, 
Edina, ’mid the quire apparent queen ; 
Joy, therefore, Scotia, in thy latest gem, 
Which lends completeness to thy diadem. 
—Wwmn. D. GEDDES. 
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The City of Dreams. 


WHEN from the dusk and the shadows, out of the 
fugitive years 

Visions of faces and places float amid laughter and 
tears, : 

Waft me, ye winds of the morning, guide me, ye 
stars and ye streams, 

Back to the Land of Remembrance, back to the City 
of Dreams! 


Is it where Isis engirdles college and chapel and 


tower, 
Isis that bears on her bosom Youth in its lustiest 
flower, 
Glory of England, my Oxford, is it to thee I would 
turn, 


Seeking anew to awaken pulses that tingle and burn ? 


Nay, thou art dear; but a dearer, sterner Mistress is 
mine : 

Fast by the Northern Sea the symbols are twain of 
her shrine, 

Heavenward soaring they beacon the mariner far in 
the Bay, 

Crown of the reverend Past and Tower but of Yes- 
terday ! 


Thither my spirit flies when the breath of autumn is 
chill, 

And I hear like a mountain torrent the steps on the 
Spital Hill, 

And I catch on the gusty highways the gleam of the 
scarlet gown, 

Reddest of leaves that October drifts through the 
grey Old Town. 

—J. D. Symon. 
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Te Matrem Salutamus. 


DEA lady of the fretted crown, 
We hold the heritage of years, 
We share your laughter and your tears, 
Bond-brothers of the scarlet gown. 


And in the days that lie before, 
Whate’er of sorrow and of joy 
May mingle in our life’s alloy, 

Still may we cherish more and more 


The lessons that we learned of thee, 
The vision of the arching span, 
The cycle of our life, that ran 

Too swiftly onwards, smooth and free. 


You taught us love, you taught us lore, 
Your lure has bound us, heart and soul, 
And while we struggle towards the goal, 

We hear your voice above the roar 


Of passioned hate and fevered strife, 
And in the calm quadrangle tolls 
The chapel bell for weary souls 

That rest a season after life. 


—TI, B. S. THomson.- 
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Cromwell’s Tower. 


I PNIGHT—and as alone I sit 
This quiet hour, 

Fondly my musing fancies flit 
To that old tower, 


Where morn by morn with them I love 
I seem to win 

Glimpses of starlit heights above 
Life’s dust and din, 


And hear the Human Voice that rings 
Across the years, 

The sense of mirth in mortal things, 
The sense of tears. 


Soon, ah! too soon, the time will fleet 
And they shall go 

Forth by their separate ways to meet 
Or weal or woe: 


Yet though their feet should wander far, 
By alien ways 

And lighted by an alien star, 
In other days, 


Still may their hearts recall anon 
In quiet hour 
The dear dead days, forever gone, 


In that old tower 
—A. W. Mair. 
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King’s College Chapel. 
A.D. 1550. 


T is ane Chapelle fayre to see 
Wyth Ambo oakyn ; 
Wyth screen of wondrous tracerie 
And holie tokyn. 
Yea, deckt with bischop’s tomb, 
In deepe sepulchral gloome. 


Oft wyth the larke’s first mornyng songe, 
There peals ane matine 
From such ane goodlie student thronge, 
Who chaunt in Latine ; 
With deep-voic’d prieste 
Who faces East. 


Perchaunce it is the solemne Masse, 
Perchaunce ane Vesper, 
Whyle throw the mullion’d wyndows passe, 
The Beams of Hesper. 
In holie weedes 
Each counts his beads. 


Or in the dim religious aire 
The swyngyng Censer 
Calls forth Confessioun, chance a pray’r— 
O Laus, Defensor! 
They watche the Pyx 


And Crucifix. 
—J. M. BuLtocn. 
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The Gods of Yesterday. 


In Memoriam: W. MInTOo. 


PTHE days are dark ; and all our years, 
That know but little help for pain, 
Are burdened with a weight of tears. 
Sadly they wax—as sadly wane 
Into the vague and vast Inane, 
Whose silence voices forth alway 
The long reiterate refrain, 
‘Where are the gods of Yesterday ?”’ 


The gods who lightened all our fears, 
And freely gave us bliss for bane, 

Are gone; and though we call, none hears. 
We stand as on a wind-swept plain, 
Where blind folks stumble sore—and strain 

Like Samson at his giant play— 

Moaning’ above the heedless rain, 
‘“ Where are the gods of Yesterday ?” 


Gone are the great far-sighted seers, 
Whose souls bore never speck nor stain, 
And we have none to be their peers! 
Then we, my brothers, mzs¢ attain 
One hour of their consummate reign 
Of light, that men of us may say, 
When we have joined the shadowy train, 
‘* Where are the gods of Yesterday ?” 


Envot. 
O Master! Truly thine is gain 
To leave this caravanserai 
Of woe, and sleep within the fane 
Where are the gods of Yesterday. 


W. A. MacKenzZIe. 
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Davie. 


HERE’S nae sic men a makin’ noo— 
Awyte the sayin’s unco true. 
Jist think o’ een 
That foe and freen 
Ca’ naething else but ‘‘ Davie.” 
Man, he is a swippert craitur, 
Fu’ o’ wut and human natur’. 
He’s a livin’ Alma Mater, 
Far’s a chiel like Davie ? 


Gang ye sooth, an’ east, an’ north, 
Ca’ the kintra wast the Forth, 
Yell never get 
At ony yett 
A lealer lad than Davie. 
Ither fowk forget their Doric, 
Tyavin’ phrases allegoric, 
Few can gie’s the braid, historic 
Scot’s wha hae o’ Davie. 


’Twas Silver Street that kent him ere 
He rose to fame—and Golden Square, 
Wi’ laddies blate 
That held the sklate 
And skylie under Davie. 
Some, he’d say, were fit for brakin’ 
Steens instead 0’ problem makin’ ; 
Natur’s sell hed made them lackin’ 
A’ the touch o’ Davie. 
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I think I see his smokin’ kep, 

And fyles I’m sure I hear him step 
Aroon the room 
In winter gloom 

The bonny beardit Davie. 
He would handle like a brither 
Loons fa’s heids were near a swither. 
Tell me far ye’ll get anither 

Dominie like Davie. 


Then o’ nichts ye’d aften meet 
The craitur steppin’ doon the street : 
A bonnie lum 
As heich’s a drum 
Replaced the kep o’ Davie. 
Daunderin’ doon to see the papers ; 
Notin’ Parliamentary capers ; 
Lauchin’ at the beylies’ vapours ; 
Naething ’scapit Davie. 


What tho’ time and what tho’ tide 
Hae cast yer laddies far and wide. 
By east, by wast— 
They mind the past, 
And dream aboot ye, Davie. 
A’ yer loons, at hame or roamin’, 
Drink yer health in bumpers foamin’; 
Noo ye’re gettin’ to the gloamin’, 
Aifter wark, my Davie. 
—J. M. Buttoci. 
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In Memoriam: Principal John Marshall 
Lang. 


WEEN May, sweet May, had filled her lap with 
flowers 


And falter’d trembling, on the bud-starred way 
That leads to roses and mid-summer day, 

The moonlit Crown of King’s and yon twin towers 
Rising above the old Cathedral bowers 

Heard the soft-whisper’d call to one who lay 
Ready to break his staff and yield the sway 

Of academic life to other powers. 

Great master of the happy phrase, he knew 
_To shape the common thought in winged speech 
That pierced the air as with a trumpet sound ; 
A force resplendent ; strong, yet of the few 
Who win by tactful arts and ever reach 

The goal they purpose without fret or wound. 


—A. MACKIE. 
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The Crown: 1513-1905. 


NCHANGING thou, since that September field 
On Flodden bents, from Pinkie and Dunbar, 
From Darien, with Scotland’s shiver’d shield, 
And all our chequer’d tale of peace and war— 
What look’st thou down upon, this winter night, 
And what changed scene dost thou now here survey ? 
No loud lament for Forest Flowers or flight 
Of dark and drumly Tweed upon his way: 
But forth the merry masker takes his rounds, 
And with his cutter bows him at the fane 
Of Bacchus, while his step in College Bounds 
Is heavy in his concert with the swain 
That trips it to the full melodeon’s swell, 


Or hymns in carol hoarse his own Blue Bell. 


—W. Keiry LEASK. 
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Shon Campbell. - 
(With apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 


HON CAMPBELL went to College 
Because he wanted to, 
He left the croft in Gairloch 
To dive in Bain and Drew ; 
Shon Campbell died at College, 
When the sky of spring was blue. 


Shon Campbell went to College, 
The pulpit was his aim; 

By day and night he ground, for he 
Was Hielan, dour, and game ; 

The session was a hard one, 
Shon flickered like a flame. 


Shon Campbell went to College, 
And gave the ghost up there, 
Attempting six men’s cramming 
On a mean and scanty fare; 
Three days the Tertians mourned him— 
’Twas all that they could spare. 


Shon Campbell lies in Gairloch— 
Unhooded and ungowned, 
The green quadrangle of the hills 

To watch his sleep profound, 
And the Gaudeamus of the burns 
Making a homely sound. 
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And when the last great roll is called, — 
And Adsums thunder loud, 
And when the Quad is cumbered 
With an eager jostling crowd, 
The Principal who rules us all 
Will say, ‘‘Shon Campbell, come! 
Your Alma Mater hails you 
Magister Artium!” 
—W. A. MacKEeEnzIE. 


2 


Good-Bye. 


‘*Give me a hand and you and you, 
And deem me grateful, and farewell!” 


O Crown of King’s, once more farewell ! 
Again from thee 
The stern decrees of Fate compel 
My feet to flee. 
Farewell kind hearts and faithful hands ! 
But though I go 
To seek new paths in alien lands 
- For paths I know, 
Yet shall my spirit yearn anon 
To Northern Skies, 
The dear true faces I have known, 
The helpful eyes ; 
And though Time strive to blind the old 
With newer things, 
Still shall I in my dreams behold 
The Crown of King’s. 
—A. W. Mair. 
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Our Noble Selves. 


~_ 


You may talk about Arenas in the South 
And eulogise the Isis and the Cam. ; 
You may glorify a Porson and a Routh, 
And compliment the English college cram. 
And possibly these rivals may amass 
More knowledge 
Than the College 
By the Dee ; 
But I’m also very sure they don’t surpass 
Its weather, 
And its heather, 
And its sea. 


If you study at St. Thomas’s or Bart’s., 
You do it in an atmosphere of fog’; 
At Oxford ?—then the Dean or Proctor parts 
The student from his everlasting dog. 
There’s wondrous fascination (they aver) 
To shiver 
As a river 
Devotee ; 
But as for me I’d any day prefer 
Our weather 
And our heather 
And our sea. 


Now Manchester may beat us in the race 
Of science and of laboratory lore, 

And Birmingham (though not a pretty place) 
In teaching modern languages may score. 

Their fortunes may assist them to arrange 


IS 
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A greater 
Alma Mater 
Than can we. 
And yet would any man of us exchange 
Our weather 
And our heather 


And our sea? 
—J. M. BuLiocn. 
oS 


At the Sign of the Crown. 


A Prince may be proud of his palace, 
’ A Baron may brag of his keep, 
A sailor may wither with malice 
When far from the billowy deep. 
While some with a pottage 
Of love in a cottage 
Have never a sigh or a frown. 
But we bend the knee 
To the sea 
And the Dee; 
Our home is The Sign ofthe Crown. 


You talk of the beer at The Dragon, 
The chops at The Turbot and Brill, 
The whisky they sell at The Waggon, 
The port at The Maid of the Mill. 
You tell of the very 
Old brandy and sherry 
Purveyed at The Merry Old Clown ; 
But naught, I can swear, 
Can compare 
With the fare 
That they serve at The Sign of the Crown. 
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Was ever a hostel so jolly ? 
Were ever there kindlier hosts ? 
Was life ever fuller of folly ? 
And where were there heartier toasts ? 
Or where was ambition 
A greater tradition 
As there with the Gods of the Gown ? 
Their merriment rings 
And it clings 
To old King’s, 
Our glorious Sign of The Crown. 


When one in a moment is weary, 
And everything seems in a maze; 
Whenever the future is eerie— 
’Tis balm to return to the days 
When life was beginning, 
The losing and winning, 
The curious up and the down. 
Then back let us spin 
To our kin 
At the inn ; 
That we love as The Sign of The Crown. 


—J. M. BuLtocn. 
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Big Bon-Accord. 


(G4E name ilk toun, the four seas roun’; 
There’s ane that bear’s the gree, 
For routh 0’ mense an’ grip o’ sense— 
It lies “tween Don and Dee: 


The Braif Toun, the Aul’ Croun, 
Time -batter’d tho’ they be, 

We'll cowe the loon wad pluck them doun, 
An’ lan’ him on the lea, lads, 
We'll lan’ him on the lea. 


Braif Aberdeen, lat’s mak nae mene, 
Tho’ fortun’ sen’s Cauld Kale ; 

Langsyne she’s gien, the saucy quean, 
But gey thin cakes an’ ale. 


The Braif Toun, etc. 


But yet ’tis seen, Braif Aberdeen, 
There’s, maybe, guid in a’ that, 
Am’ mony a chiel shows gallant steel 

On siccan fare for a’ that. 


The Braif Toun, etc. 


Noo Dee an’ Don baith run in one; 
They own ae civic sway, 

An’ Toun an’ Goun, an’ Tower an’ Croun 
Are a’ in ae array. 


The Braif Toun, etc. 
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Sae, went we east or went we west, 
Or went we o’er the faem, 

We'll play: a spring an’ sangs we'll sing, 
Proclaimin’ wide her name. 


The Braif Toun, etc. 


Now crouse an’ keen, Braif Aberdeen, 
Your Leopards waur them a’; 

Amang the best you'll cock your crest, 
Proud Toun on Rivers Twa. 


The Braif Toun, etc. 
—Wm. D. GEDDES. 
we 


A Rosemount Rondeau. 


STRANGE city flowers slim and fair, 
Petals unchanged by shifting air, 
The street-lamps stand along the way, 
Each after each, in long array, 
And each alone in silence there. 


Withering all at the dawn away, 
Blossoming each at the close of day. 
By night of windless rain most fair 
Strange city flowers! 


In echoing silent streets, made bare, 
Where the Shadows that Follow Behind repair, 
Ready to spring at a sound on my way— 
Were you enchanted princesses, say? 
Slim and with stars in your golden hair, 
Strange city flowers ? 
—A. Murtiet MACKENZIE. 
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The Leopard Cats o’ Aiberdeen. 


HE Leopard Cats o’ Aiberdeen— 
I wat they’ve lang been glowrin’, 
By day an’ nicht, ‘neath sun an’ meen, 
To watch gin storms are lourin’ : 
Across the sea, ayont the hills, 
They dairt their looks wide scourin’ : 
They aye look out for doubtfu’ chiels, 
Tak tent, ; yell hear their growlin’. 


Then Hurrah for the Leopard Cats, 
The Leopard Cats, the Leopard Cats ; 
Blithely let them clim’ an’ claw ; 
Better nae gae near their paw, 

Lest they gie your pow a claw, 

Or your craig a weary thraw, 

Same’s they did at auld Harlaw ; 
Braw Leopard Cats, Hurrah! 


Sin’ Bannockburn till Waterloo, 
They've keepit watch an’ ward aye 
O’er Dee an’ Don, wi’ birsy broo, 
Preservin’ faithfu’ guard aye: 
An’ tho’ Time’s play’d them gey rough reels, 
Still beardit as the pard aye, 
They canna thole nae feels nor deils : 
Gude faith—they grip them hard aye. 
Then Hurrah, etc. 
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Gin ony ill chiel comes alang, 
Our reefs an’ rafters tirlin’, 

They'll gie a grane, syne at him bang— 
An’ aff the thief gaes skirlin’ ; 

Sae lat our Standard, ‘‘ Bon-Accord ” 
Wave on the win’ wide furlin,’ 

An’ o’er the North the auld watchword 
Will aye set herts a-dirlin’. 


Then Hurrah, etc. 
—Wwm. D. GEDDEs. 


we 


Aulton Bells. 


AS over far the waste Campagna from the Dome 
Of high St. Peter’s swings the sullen roar, 
The pikeman of the guard will start, and deem his 
home 
Is near amid the rush of Alpine valleys hoar— 
Or hears the rustic pipe of Ranz des Vaches before 
The thunder in the Jura—or, again, 
Beyond Soracte’s summits in the plain 
Can hail Pilatus’ crest in gloom, and roam by Uri’s 
shore— 
So, too, the wanderer, from Northern climes, 
When from his heart some hidden music swells 
Out of some lonely skerry, or dark voe 
That frets and eddies to the surge below ; 
Of memories faint and dim that come from other times, 
Will start again and deem he hears the Aulton Bells. 
—W. KeiTH LEAsk. 
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Aiberdeen. 


AY: Aiberdeen an’ twal mile roun’, 
The words come wi’ a couthy soun’= 
Whar wid the warl’ an’ cities be 


But for the men o’ Don an’ Dee? 


Between the Don an’ Dee she lies, 
Abune her streitch the northern skies ; 
At mouth o’ Don, or mouth o’ Dee, 
Whiche’er it be she’s dear to me. 


Beside the Dee I saw the licht; 
By day the sea, the stars by nicht; 
The soundin’ sea; the shinin’ stars, 
An’ nocht for me the vision mars. 


I hear the win’ sough thro’ the trees: 
The rocks shak’ wi’ the breakin’ seas; 
The lichthoose gleams athwart the spume, 


The churnin’ waters fret an’ fume. 


Beneath the auld an’ hoary crown, 
Bedicht in red an’ velvet gown, 

Wi’ lively hope an’ lichtsome e’e 

We toiled an’ moiled an’ focht wi’ glee. 


Then here an’ there an’ far awa’ 

We took our ways an’ mickle saw; 
But aye the sea an’ aye the toun 

Our hearts an’ memories twine aroun’. 
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To that grey city by the sea 
Ma thochts will turn until I dee: 
The winds sae keen, the nichts sae snell, 
The snaw that drifts o’er muir an’ fell. 
Ay, Aiberdeen an’ twal’ mile roun’, 
The words come wi’ a couthy soun’: 
The Tower, the Crown, the Don, the Dee, 
An’ aye the sobbin’ o’ the sea. 

—WILLIAM SOUPER. 


a 


Silent Don and Silvery Dee. 


HE castle on the Drachenfels 
Looks o’er the fair and brimming Rhine, 
And up the hill that round it swells 
The creeping trellis trails the vine,— 
But fairer is the scene to me 
By silent Don and silvery Dee. 


Childe Harold in his pilgrimage 
On Ida standing from afar 
Could mark the mimic ranks engage, 
And Troy begirt by Lochnagar. 
In fancy then he seemed to see 
The silent Don and silvery Dee. 


So Leyden by the sultry tide— 
No other scenes of beauty knowing, 
In fancy roved by Liddell side, 
And Teviot round his meadows flowing ; 
While Tweed ran rippling to the sea 
By Eildon, Gala, Torwoodlee. 
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The Arno laves Firenze’s walls— 
-Ythan is thy tide less pure? 
Isola Bella but recalls 
‘The wee bit beild and heathery moor,” 
That rarest beauty hold in fee 
From silent Don and silvery Dee. 


With life’s fitful fever o’er 
Be this lingering wish expressed— 
Once again—nor parted more— 
There at last in peace to rest, 
Where in death I still might see 
Silent Don and silvery Dee. 
—W. KeirH LEeasr. 


2 


The Old Bridge. 
“Mine own romantic town.'’—Scoft. 


HAT’S in a name? A Rose as sweet 
By any other name would smell : 
And yet, that self-same Juliet 
Found only Romeo had the spell— 
No other name could sound so well 
On lip, or tongue, as Romeo, 
And so with me—the ebb and swell 
On Memory’s tide of long ago 
Bring but the hidden chords to sight 
And names that will not part to-night. 
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For one* has said that, if his heart 
Could, like the Queen’s that Ca/azs bore, £ 
Bear one loved name, that could but part 
From him with life, and not before ; 
A name that only brought the more 
The years within the old grey town, 
The Castle, Links, the sea and shore— 
The City of the Scarlet Gown, 
Then on his heart that name should be 
St. Andrews by the Northern Sea. 


Yet fair though Tweed his current sweep, 
And Teith his silent pathway takes 

By lone Achray where birches weep, 
And Vennachar in silver breaks, 
Another name the deeper wakes 

The chords, and all their memories bear ; 
‘* Time the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear: 

So Burns found it, and with me 

One name makes richer melodie. 


The gloaming brings the bird to rest, 
To find the spot from which it flew 
In morning, from the dewy nest, 
The fairest scene it ever knew,— 
And in my heart I find it true: 
No fairer current seems to glide 
Than did to life’s first early view, 
By Old Balgownie’s Bridge the tide ; 
Though fancies far afield might roam, 
They were but visits, thou their home. 


* A. Lang. 
—W. KeiTH LEASK. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


WEES autumn comes 

Across the land 
Chrysanthemums 
On every hand 
Illume the garden and the square, 
Full coloured, gorgeously arrayed— 
An oriental maid— 
Bedecked with tints that bravely dare 
Kach dim suburban thoroughfare. 


Red, white, and gold, 

They stand sedate, 

All aureoled 

With summer’s fate: 

The glamour of the summer gone, 
The promise of the year that comes — 
Chrysanthemums— 

Pale spirit-flowers that still adorn 
Suburbia’s garden-land forlorn. 


And when night comes 
Upon the park 
Chrysanthemums 
Gleam after dark, 
Dim lanterns gleaming in the night, 
Through leaves that fall in rustling showers — 
Decadent flowers— 
Steeped in the autumn’s fading light, 
Chrysanthemums, red, gold, and white. 
—J. H. S. Mason. 
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Song of the Barley by Night. 


I am brown, and the travail of earth is in me, 
Of my brown mother the mould, 
For I sway to the rhythmic pulse of her bosom 
As the breath she dare not hold 
Falls and rises in long recurrence: 
For my mother is old, old, 


Half-tamed by the working of men and their turmoil ; 
But at night she forgets, at night, 

And dances there with the thousand dancing, 
In primal rude delight, 

Wild with the lust for rhythm and movement, 
And the brutal urge to flight. 


I dance with my mother; but in the daytime 
The great sun wiles from me 

The flicker of wayward and glancing laughter, 
The wanton grace of the sea. 

Only, at night I dance with my mother 
In stately solemn glee. 


This is our work and this our travail : 
There is no circumstance, 

We have little to show for our eons of labour, 
But because we must we dance. 

I am brown, and the travail of earth is in me, 


And I dance, I dance. 
—NAN SHEPHERD. 
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- Divine Debauch. 
(To HJ.C.G.) 
lL. 


Wee be sane and sad and sober, 
This clean morn in young October— 
When the air, like sparkling Mosel, 
Fills the cup for lout and losel, 
Longing lad and love-sick maiden, 
Vagabond with high dreams laden ? 
Even dotards grey, or greying, 

Down the woodland ways go straying, 
And in russet nooks recapture 

Fifteen’s riot, Twenty’s rapture. 

Who'd be sane and sad and sober, 

This clean morn tn young October ? 


Il. 


In the hedge the Yellow-hammer 
Beats a tipsy anvil-clamour ; 

And the Lark, in Heaven tippling 
Sets his soul in lyrics rippling ; 
(Who, that drinks of music, kens a 
More intoxicate cadenza ?). 

All the songs of all the seasons, 
Full of rhymes and bare of reasons, 
To this golden corner rally, 

Here to rouse a rare revally! 
IVho’'d be sane and sad and sober, 


This clean morn tn young October? 
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There to lose cheaiselves among the 
Scented ways where Autumn’s hung the 
Ruddy splendours of her banner ? 
In the old accustomed manner. 

Who'd be sane and sad and sober, 

This clean morn in young October ? 


% IV. 


Who is this that steeped in slumber 
Misses glories without number ? 

Who art thou that sit’st and starvest 
At the board of Nature’s harvest ? 
Who art thou thro’ Life that trudgest 
Sullen-hearted, and that grudgest 
Autumn credit for this wonder 
Wrought the arch of Heaven under ? 
Thou that might’st be gladdest, cleanest, 
Thou art surely maddest, meanest, 
That art sane and sad and sober, 

This clean morn tn young October / 
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Vv. 


Lovers, dreamers, God’s own neighbours, 
Come with ballads, pipes and tabors! 
Out from vain-show street and alley! 
Pass to rain-washed plain and valley! 
Leave behind the tare-and-tretting, 

All the fighting, fearing, fretting— 

We shall have enough to-morrow 

Of the World’s inveterate sorrow! 
Take To-day: it is no pittance ; 

Take To-day: God gives you quittance, 
You, nor sane nor sad nor sober, 

This clean morn in young October! 


VI 


*Twill be something to remember 
In the white nights of December— 
How you flung the world behind you 
With a ‘*Hang you! I don’t mind you!” 
And gave up your hearts to one day 
That was really, truly, Sun-day ; 
How you, lover, lout, or losel, 
Bibbed full deep God’s sparkling Mosel, 
And, plain glass against his chalice, 
Clinked and toasted in his palace— 
Were not sane, or- sad, or sober, 
Yon clean morn in young October! 
—W. A. MAcKENzIE. 
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Outsong in the Rain. - 


ILD October weather, and the rain drives down, 
Hid from sight are all the stars, the stars that 
are my friends ; 
Only wind and darkness where the country meets the 


town, 
And the rain before me till the long road ends. 


I alone among the wind, | with half a soul, 
Kin to all the Shadow-folk that dance between the 
rain, 
I to whom the Tree-folk scatter forth their dole— 
Wet and dying leaves that call the winter out again. 


Great west wind, and in the south a sudden star, 
Swung high and clear—O you people of the town, 

Glad am I to leave you, for as kindly as you are, 
In wild October weather, when the rain drives down. 


—A. MuriEt MACKENZIE. 


2 
A Coastwise Song. 


WHERE are the ships that have sailed the seas 
Out to the setting of suns long past? 
Broken and gone, for the tumbling seas 
Have covered them over, from first to last. 


Norroway snekr out of the North, 
Galleys of Venice, tall ships of Spain— 
With strong men singing have all put forth: 
And the sea lies bare to the drifting rain. 
—A. Murie, MACKENZIE. 
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Flood. 


HE pools came over the brim at night, 
And the river silently 
Glided up with a fierce delight 
To the tall bank where the willows were white 


And the primrose roots lay. 


And oh! but the unsubstantial blue 
That the earth was at morn! 

And how the sober flats grew 

Elfin, uncertain, while the wind blew 


A faint elusive horn. 


And all of a sudden the world was strange 
With the strangeness of things that seem 

More familiar the more they change, 

Like the queer, familiar forms that range 


Through the wide land of dream. 


—Nan SHEPHERD. 
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Winter Branches. - 


AGAINST the smoke-browned wall 
The browner winter branches 
Stand out hardly at all; 
They do not tremble in the misty evening. 


But under the pale slate sky 

Where the thin stars hover 

And unconsoled go by, 

They leap up quivering into the vastness 


Like flame, like the thought of man 

Leaping from earth’s nurture 

Through span on alien span, 

To tremble around the stars its kindred. 
—NAN SHEPHERD. 


2 


A Northumberland Village. 


Hae at the edge of the Border land, 
That wonder-land whefe the raiders rode, 
Where battlements rang to minstrel song, 
And tales went round while the good wine flowed; 
Veiled in the shadow of grand old trees, 
A little hamlet is hidden away, 
A rambling cluster of old thatched roofs, 
A sleepy street, and a castle grey; 
Nestling under the manor house walls, 
Strange little village of long passed day, 
Like the old sign hung before the inn, 
An old-world picture fading away. 
—D, M. M. Fraser. 
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December. 


YY ONDER'S the wind and here’s the moon, 
And westward was the sun 
A moment since, and afternoon 
Is done. 
The darkness comes so early now, 
The clock says barely four ; 
The wind that streamed through every bough 
And tore 
About the wood an hour ago 
Is not yet lulled to sleep, 
But through the darkness high and low 
Doth keep 
Its wild impetuosity 
And gusty conference 
With pines and larches; then to say 
Far hence : 
The secrets they have long time stored, 
It rushes up the sky. 
The moon and it will laugh, and hoard, 


And pry. 


—NaAN SHEPHERD. 
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The Thaw—Loch Slin. - 


LEAK and bare and steely-grey 
Wrapt in the ice-trance cape and bay, 

Girt by dim woodlands far away 
‘To the brink of the laden sky ; 
Shivering but silent ’neath his sway 
‘The Frost King reigns on high. 
Far overhead the sea-birds wheel, 
No answer greets their wild appeal 
Save the ring of some distant skater’s steel 
And the pine trees’ quivering sigh. 


Fretting beneath the Ice King’s rack, 
Ceaselessly toiling to win him back 

His Empire over yon iron-bound track, 
A weary day has striven 

The Soul of the Waters wild and black, 
That his thralling chains be riven. 
Hark! from afar that faint weird groan 
Heralds his labours; though alone, 

Pent in the depths, cast from his throne, 
Apart his bonds are driven. 


Out of the dusky west there breathes 

A whisper of evening, borne o’er the wreaths 
A parting gift, ere the sun-god sheathes 

His scimitar of might. 

It toys with the withered beechen leaves, 

It whispers with cadence light, 

And like tardy guest to attend the feast 

It lingers, then flutters towards the East, 
Where thin and pale as some wan High Priest, 
Low drifts the Ark of Night. 
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A drowsy silence, a twilight dream— 
. Save for the wild-ducks’ distant scream, 
Where low on the sky to the sea they stream— 
Falls o’er the misty plain: 
A twilight lit by no rosy gleam, 
A silence akin to pain. 
Burnt are the mighty fires to ash, 
Lost is the sting of that bitter lash, 
The King is dead, and a distant splash 


Sobs of the coming rain. 
—WILLIAMSON Ross. 


2 


February Fill-dyke. 


OR this one hour I leave the weary street, 
And pass to mine own people in their place— 
Bare trees and running water, and most sweet, 
To feel the rain’s cold kisses on my face 
And meet the wind my lover: all around, 
A cry of running water in the night, 
The dear clean fragrance of the rainy ground, 
And windy clouds the moon makes grey and white. 
And you, my ghosts that ride among the rain, 
We have no dead leaves to dance with: now is 
Spring: 
The year remembers summer once again 
In cloud and wind and starlight, and they bring 
Sweet sorrow and restlessness and dim regret 
For things half-known that I would fain forget. 
—A. MurteLt MAckENZIE. 
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A Song of Beginnings. 
Toviesar 


ULL moon of February 
Slung against the sky, 

Naked in the moonlight 

The brown fields lie— 
Far in the moonlight, 

And a little wind and gay 
Dances in the tree-tops, 

Blowing in the day. 


February, February, 
Wind off the sea, 
Rain and running water, 
Wile the heart from me. 
Life’s awake and laughing, 
And the bare brown earth 
Throws aside her waiting 
And the winter’s dearth. 


February, February, 
Wine of the Spring, 
Bare ground waiting 
All that ye may bring— 
Earth, air, and water, 
Fire of the sun— 
Life that’s but beginning 
When February’s done. 


—A. MurigEL MACKENZIE. 
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Bressay Caves. 


Jo TERNAL music of great waves that fall 

With crash of chords discordant, and then glide, 
Mellowing and harmonising in full tide 
Of choral splendour through the winding hall, 
Far dying till the last melodious call 
Seems a sweet whisper from the earth’s great heart ; 
Mysterious beauty of walls carved with art 
Of time and tide at endless toil, and all 
With pink of morning’s faintest flushes dyed ; 
The foam-flecked glimmering ocean’s heaving floor, 
And far beneath boulders uncouth and flowers, 
Purple and golden swinging with the tide; 
Seen once the beauty of this sea’s hid bowers 


Shall be my heart’s hid treasure evermore. 


—H. J. C. Grierson. 
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The Annunciation of the Fields. 


BARE brown ploughed fields, and trees that shiver 
still 

Under the cold skies of our northern spring. 

Rain, lifting wind, and to the west a hill 

Part white with half-thawed snow . . . and yet a ring 

Of song is all about us. Half unheard, 

A lark towers shrilly to the naked sky. 

Surely, to listen, one would think the bird 

Made but articulate the brown fields’ cry. 

Rain and the snow and wind, the tearing plough 

Have passed them over, and the seed is sown. 

The sky of spring gives promise to them now, 

Wherefore their voice is nowise the wind’s moan, 

But the lark’s high magnificat. They wait, 


Empty, serene, September’s golden state. 


—A. MurigL MACKENZIE. 
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Flowering Currant. 


‘FoeNas: 


HERE are young branches set against my wall. 
Dead they should be 
That have been broken three days from the tree. 


Three days ago the strong hands broke. 


Yet the young branches stand against my wall, 
Slim, climbing high. 
So have I seen them tremble against the sky. 


The life in them goes up like smoke. 


I have set young branches to stand against my wall. 
They are for a sign: 
I have been broken too from the life that was mine, 
And yet spring is not gone at all. 


Stand up, O branches, high against my wall. 


—A. MurRIEL MACKENZIE. 
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Things Happen in April. 


‘THINGS happen in April. In April summer slips 
Dreamwise beneath the bosom of young Spring, 
Not come, nor even proclaimed, but gathering 
Grace for her coming; sliding water drips 
Through the landward roots in April; the moon is 
round 
And soft the airs are that she travels through ; 
And there I have felt enfold me like the blue 


Of heaven, a wide and shimmering peace profound. 


Yet April is troubled ; her peace is not so deep, 
But under it throbs a trouble significant. 
Her eyes that seemed so calm do somewhere keep 
Glint of the brute stampede of earth; the pant 
Of her bosom breaks as though from the folly of sleep 


And charmed felicity she would fain recant. 


—NAN SHEPHERD. 
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The Crow. 


= rakish eye and plenished crop, 
Oblivious of the farmer’s gun, 

Upon the naked ash-tree top, 

The crow sits basking in the sun. 

An old ungodly rogue, I wot! 

For, perched in black against the blue, 

His feathers, torn with beak and shot, 

Let woeful glints of April through. 

The year’s new grass, and, golden-eyed, 

The daisies, sparkle underneath, 

And chestnut trees on either side 

Have opened every ruddy sheath. 

But doubtful still of frost and snow, 

The ash alone stands stark and bare, 

And on its topmost twig, the crow 


Takes the glad morning’s sun and air. 
Dd D> 


—E. Hawkins. 
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To People who have Gardens. 


OR day’s work and week’s work 
As I go up and down 
There are many gardens 
All about the town. 


One that’s gay with daffodils, 
One where children play, 
One white with cherry-flower, 


Another red with may. 


A kitten, and a lilac-bush 
Bridal white and tall, 
And later, crimson ramblers 


Against a granite wall. . 


I have passed your railings 
When you never knew, 

And, People who have Gardens, 
I give my thanks to you. 


—A. Muriet MACKENZIE. 
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= The Garden. 


fTHERE is a garden Surrey way, 
Where long ago I used to play— 

So long ago that what was me 

Is nothing now but memory— 

But still I see the little gate, 

And mind me how the delicate 

Sweet-scented spires of lilac hung, 

Spilling their dewy scent among 

The long laburnum’s golden rain. 

Still can I hear in dreams again, 

How from the lime-trees’ fragrant flowers, 

Throughout the drifting August hours, 

The drowsy buzz of busy bees 

Was lightly wafted by the breeze. 

Still can I see the sunflower’s crown, 

And trustful heart of tawny brown 

High, high above my curly head ; 

Still glows undimmed the poppy’s red, 

Where yellow-hearted pansies wink 

Between the wallflower and the pink. 

So long! Ah, could I e’er forget 

The ivy round our windows set, 

The straggling cornflower’s vivid blue, 

The towering pear-tree that I knew, 

Down in that garden, Surrey way, 

Where long ago I used to play. 


—FRANCES G. MORDAUNT. 
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The Blind Angler. _ 


[Is this the place? Then take my hand 
And lead me down the sloping grass, 
O’er gravel beach and golden sand 
To where the huddling waters pass. 


’Tis sweet to feel the current glide 
Between my fingers, moving slow, 

To hear the crisping ripple slide 
Against the boulders there below. 


Merrily blows the western wind, 
Upon my face I catch its glee; 
How oft for such a breeze I pined 

In far-off days—now lost to me! 


A little further down we'll go 
To stand beside the salmon pool, 
Where swift the narrow waters flow 
And froth is born like tufts of wool. 


Ah once! (’twas long ago) I stood 
Just out from here and cast my fly 

Across a seething, restless flood 
When with a flash—but pass it by. 


Here must the jetty be, and there 

The College towers glance o’er the trees’; 
Yonder the lupines, year by year 

Shook their gay heads to every breeze. 


They're blooming now, yes, so they may 
For this is their own flowering time, 
But does the summer sunlight play 
On their blue crowns as in my prime? 
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Yet here and now, methinks I scent 

_ The fragrance sweet of yellow broom ; 

It seems, this year, more redolent, 
More lusty in its wealth of bloom. 


And now we’ll skirt the marsh’s end, 
Where placid cows were wont to graze ; 
We'll strike the river at the bend— 
A spot I loved in other days. 


I know the place, I love it well 
For here, one sunny morn in May, 
When larks were shrill, by chance it fell— 
That was a red, red-letter day! 


And once again when Autumn’s red 

Was burning maple leaves in blue, 
And amber filled the river-bed 

Like running wine—’tis nought to you. 


Another time in frosty March, 
When snow was white on hill and lea, 
And thrushes piped from leafless larch, 
The springers came—but let them be. 


"Tis time to go; the air is chill, 
The grass is wet with falling dew, 
Then lead me homeward o’er the hill 
And guide by ways where stones are few. 


—A. MACKIE. 
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The Tramp. 


I travel eastwards on the beaten road 
Made broad for gorgeous traffic, where all day 
The scared beasts throng with many a costly load 
Of silk, in which the deep sea colours play. 
Princes of wealth, hastening with cruel goad, 
Have reached the common Inn and passed away. 
They never felt the lure of earth and sun, 
The magic of an unknown march begun. 


Across the fields breast-high in sunburnt maize, 
My journey stretches on from shore to shore, 

Through forests which the late year sets ablaze, 
Past silent stricken temples, where of yore 

The monks have uttered hour by hour their praise. 
The dark has gathered in their fragrant lore. 

Then o’er the land the wavering shadows leap, 

And sounds of falling water bring me sleep. 


Oft by the path are slabs of marble, wrought 
With sacred character and dragon sign. 
They guard the memory of those who fought 
And followed virtue through both shower and shine. 
I follow the long road, and here unsought, 
The spirits of all wanderers meet with mine. 
At last I stumble on the barren mound, 
My empire from henceforth, and no man’s ground. 


—BETH STEPHEN. 
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To W. P. M. 


EF ’S a weary road to travel from the sheiling on the 
hill, 
Down the rocky glen where mists are furled and still, 
Though the gorse be all a-flower, with fairy points 
between, 
Where the dew is shining golden thro’ the green. 


~ 


There’s a dreamer going up the road from Col to- 
Laxadale, : 

Thro’ the narrow way where shadows droop and fail, 

And the myriad feet are echoing that trod the way 
before, 

In a vague and restless music evermore. 


For it’s weary toil of climbing with the summit hid 
from view, 

In the grey of cloud-drifts veiling all the blue, 

And it’s tired feet, and tired heart, with travelling all 
the day 

On the uphill road where none may rest or stay. 


And the flower of day is fading fast from out the 


western sky, 

With the glory of its petals passing by, 

Till the unremembered beauties in the darkness die 
away 

As a dream before the breaking of the day. 


But the duty-call is ringing down the valley of the years 

And the heart must be forgetting all its tears; 

And it’s all the way, and down the way, and up the 
last hillside 

With the single star, ambition, for your guide. 


—EpwarpD HASsTINGS.. 
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Song from the Grass Lands. 


* (SHE willow down is falling fast, 
On pool and pond the green scum lies, 
And as the hot winds flicker past 
The incense groves—a shade is cast 
Where dart the slumbrous dragon-flies. 
From freckled irises that shine 
With tall, smooth blades and bands of blue, 
The warrior ants drink honeyed wine. 
Ah! sweet the richness of the pine 
Amid the noiseless drops of dew. 
Grey lilacs bud on drowsy slopes, 
The wild bees roam from bell to bell, 
And up and down the flaming ropes— 
In temple gloom the blind priest gropes, 
And wonders why the darkness fell ! 


—BETH STEPHEN. 
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Petition. 


‘Ole western sky with opal clouds upcurled, 

When sunset wavers with faint beams and slow, 
And round the starry limits of the world 

The fresh winds blow ; 
Shine thou on Death and Life, on sea and sod, 
Make bright the Lonely Way for those who go, 
And gird me with the holiness of God 

In afterglow. 

—BeEtTH STEPHEN. 
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Ad Finem Usque. 


OVERBOLD against the breeze, 
For what harbour dost thou hold, 

Steering past the Coasts of Ease 

Out into the mist and cold ? 

Gone, long gone, the auroral gold, 

Far away the applauding quays: 

Hast thou still thy hope of old, 

Still the heavenly pleas ? 

O my pilot overbold, 

Must thou on the reefs be rolled 

In the dim unheard-of seas 

For the dream that lures and flees ? 


—Joun WELLWOOD. 
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Life in Death. 


WEE T is the restful charm of bloom and tree, 
And so men will that these should overhang 
Their last low bed, and life’s delirious pang 
Thus drink the anodyne of greenery, 
Soft winnowing of wind, and hum of bee. 
The Czsar proud, whose voice in onset rang, 
Whose soul rose blazing at the battle’s clang, 


In death seeks woodland shade and minstrelsy. 


Give me a bed beside the jostling street, 
That I may list life’s long battalions fare 
Upon the restless road of human care. 

Then, when I[ hear my brothers’ footfalls beat 
Reveillé of a resurrection rare, 


Pll laugh, and largely live, and deem life sweet! 


—W. A. MACKENZIE. 
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The Last Straw. 


F Sorrow-shoots one shaft the most unkind 
The armour of the generous soul to fret, 
Who to his heavier battery is resigned, 


And all his slighter wounds can well forget, 


°Tis that the wights who sailed with happier wind, 
And shunned the tempests thou hast ever met, 
Mark aye thy shattered, strugging bark behind, 


But not those storms by which she was beset. 


Ay, soothly, herein lies his sharpest sting, 
From which the soul is barred ’gainst all retreats, 
When blackest clouds around his course do cling, 
The waylaid wanderer’s eye forever meets 
Light scorn from souls who, ’neath as dark a star, 


Had never seen so clear nor made so far. 


J. G. F. Moopre Heppie. 
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Revolution. 


"THE mystery is past. On vineyard height 

The baby-tower is crumbling into dust. 
White violets have pierced the rough earth’s crust 
Where once the old walls closed o’er sluggish night, 
And all that dark the outcast’s wailing stilled. 
No more from stagnant ricefields men are ware 
That hot red eyes of magic foxes glare, 
With strange desires that never are fulfilled, 
And on the wind their hungry whisper dies. 
Where are the shaven lamas, sopped with wine, 
The married chimes beside the willowy shrine ? 
For sounds of brazen wheels no longer rise, 
And all in rags the priestly garment lies. 
Yet still amid the hazel-wooded glades 
And hidden reaches of bejewelled grass 
Men say their Rosary of Life, and pass 
With wistful valour to the ‘‘Nine Spring” shades. 
Still on the roving plains the herdsman yells 
At twilight, when the plunging sun makes bright 
The trail of Yellow Dogs, and every night 
Is heard the strong deep clash of camel bells 
Round smoky camps of shaggy wanderers. 
Time bears no goad nor fetter for such souls, 
In whom the echo of an old world rolls, 
And unglossed passion of past ages stirs ! 

—BeETH STEPHEN. 
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Sonnet. 


OW like a candle is our little life! 
Which spits and splutters when it first is lit ; 

Whose very burning is perpetual strife 

With all the darkness that envelops it. 
Sometimes the flame grows dim ; the fitful spark 

Struggles within itself to keep still bright ; 
Whilst all around the cold, mysterious dark 

Seems to close in like black and dunnest night. 
From dim to dimmer, thence to dimmest dot 

The light may go, but still it shineth, and 
The gloomy darkness comprehends it not 

Till once again it glows and lights the land ; 
Haply when it materially has gone 


Leaving a light to think and wonder en. 


—E. W. H. BRANDER 
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Stat sua cuique dies. 


S little children fearful of the night 
Shrink from the inevitable hour 
When play is done and unavailing quite 
Their pleadings are, we cower 
Before a pictured phantom of grim might 


And vainly dread Death’s power. 


Some let this chill gaunt spectre them dismay, 
Their thoughts fast bound to earth. 

Yet, from night’s dusky fingers, lo, the day 
Flees fast, with tearful mirth 

Young April laughs old winter’s reign away. 


Men, only, fear a second birth! 


Cold mockery of comfort this will bring 
To hopeless hearts ; yet even when 

We know that never will the breath of Spring 
Quicken our clay, unconquered then 

Let us tilt proudly, fiercely, in the ring, 
Pass into nothingness, like men! 


—TEANIE G. O’CONNOR. 
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Labuntur Anni. 


Sts the days and months and years are 
fleeting ; 
All fair things go with Time’s unturning tide, 
And hearts are sundered here to know no meeting 
Save on the farther side, 
Whereto already some their sails are setting— 
Putting away the past, their hopes and fears, 
In the quiet eventide of life forgetting 
The turmoil and the tears. 
Swiftly the days and months and years are flying, 
And I am swiftly fleeting with their flight ; 
Yet would I give no single hour to sighing, 
No single thought to night : 
This is the day, and in it with no shirking, 
No vain repining and no wild regret, 
Steadfast and strong, I would be gladly working 


Until the sun shall set. 


A. W. Marr. 
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“Is there no Hostel by the Way 
of Life ?”’ 


S there no hostel by the way of life ? 
No place o’ershadowed from the sun and sin 
Of noisy noonday, alien to strife 
And dust and din? 


Is there no place where men may, mesh by mesh 
Sunder all earthly bonds, and walk abroad 
Free souls—no place where they may lose their flesh 
And talk with God? 


Yea, there are holy hostels on our path, 
Fair places where the angels ever are: 
Where God thrusts back the world, saying in wrath, 
‘““’Phus far, thus far.” 


Go, love yon lily breaking thro’ the sod 
And thou shalt be refreshed as if by wine, 
And sup as in a hostel with thy God 
On food divine. 


Go, gaze on Ocean when the twilight lingers 
On waves as beautiful as at their birth, 
When thunderous they trickled thro’ God’s fingers. 
Upon. the earth. 


Go look into those eyes reflecting heaven, 
So that thou feelest that a heaven must be. 
And thou shalt know that hostels have been given 
By God to thee. 
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‘Or scale yon hill—the world is short of breath : 
Thou wilt not find her curséd footprints there, 
But His who marks the sister angels Death 
And Toil and Care. 


There stand a while, a naked, living soul, 
Till th’ angels come and doff their dark disguise, 
And show thee ’neath the head-enwrapping stole 
Strange tender eyes. 


Then thou shalt turn thee to thy task as one 
Who cometh from a hostel fresh and strong, 
Meeting and greeting dust and din and sun 
With laugh and song. 


Yea, there are hostels in the path of duty, 
Holies of holies on the way of life, 
Where men grow strong gazing on God and beauty 
After strife. 
RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 
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Nocturne. 


: ‘THE morning cometh, and also the night— 
Fair night for sleeping: 

Sleep, for the dusk of fretful light 
Is the dawn of sorrow. 


There is shadow of dark trees on the shade, 
And a sob from the furrow ; 

There is tumult of cloud—but the true Gods made 
Fair night for sleeping ! 


For the sighing o’er hedged lanes of the wind, 
For each stream weeping, 

From the shudder of night—the hush of her blind 
Sadness—what resting ? 


Peace, if the passion of night in the day 
Is forgotten of jesting ; 
Rest, if the faint, cold stars array 
Fair night for sleeping ? 


The morning came and the sowing of seed, 
Comes night with the reaping ; 

The Watchman is crying his last ‘‘ Godspeed ” 
Ere the tower be forsaken. 


Sleep, my belovéd, the day is done, 
Thou shalt not awaken ; 
I come, belovéd, may ours be one 
Fair night for sleeping ! 
—J. H. S. Mason. 
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Nocturne. 


Nicht bringeth thought 
To all who here below 
In doubt and fear run in Life’s little race. 
When stars creep forth, and all the sunset’s glow 
Hath faded, then unsought 
Night bringeth thought. 


Night bringeth tears. 
To many a weary heart 
Wounded to death, who in the sunlit hours 
Must with the world be gay, and play its part 
Throughout the weary years, 
Night bringeth tears. 


Night bringeth sleep. 

To every busy mind 
Worn out with struggling after fleeting fame 
Or striving to retain it, night is kind ; 

And in her mercy deep 

Night bringeth sleep. 


Thought, tears, and sleep 
Night bringeth all ; 
But in the dark to me there come no tears, 
For thou art in my thoughts. Whate’er befall, 
To me, without alloy, 
Night bringeth joy. 


—HERBERT G. COOPER- 
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Gahalan’s Song. —< 


O# suns and moons and many winds 
Are all gone dark and still, 
And river-water has run to the sea 
That was cloud upon the hill. 


But a day of the days cannot die, my dear, 
Until my soul be slain— 

A morning grey and a night of wind 
And February rain. 


Oh queens and lovers go down to death 
And kings shall lose their power, 

But I, though I perish as they, have been 
Immortal for an hour. 


A. MurigEL MACKENZIE. 


we 


A Rose. 


O lady, I have given thee my heart: 

Imagine it a rose, and one by one 
Finger the petals till they fall apart 
Like rose leaves to the sun. 


Read every petal like a visible thought ; 
Down ‘to the secret crimson centre prove me, 
Each leaf will witness how I vary not, 
How faithfully I love thee. 
—RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 
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The Summons. 


> N° more the glamour of dew-dropping eve 
* "Shall lure us forth, whither the pathway winds. 
High o’er the Hill of Dreams, where fancies weave 
The hidden web the cold world never finds. 


Nor dare we, at the parting of the ways 

Look back, to count hours lightly prized of yore, 
Lest, valour failing, we should shrink to raise 
Brave eyes to measure all the road before. 


Look not at me, lest grief itself betray; 

The love erewhile withheld I would not crave 
Who know too well the price of love to pray 
Thy soul to dare its storm-tormented wave. 


Yet till my last hour’s latest minute be flown 
Hold me, beloved, at thy need, thine own. 


& 


At Dawn. 
WHEN I am old, and time has cast 


His silver noose around my head ; 
When shadows lengthen, and the last 
Faint echo in the night has fled ; 


When voices hush, and storm-winds rise, 
To drive my slender barque astray ; 

When slumber seals my troubled eyes, 
And fades the last light of the day— 


Losing all else, I still would see, 
Thy hands stretched out to welcome me. 


—FE. HASTINGS. 
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Valentine. 


UNWorTHY, yea! 

For thou art high above me, 
I hardly dare to love thee 
And fear to lay 
My passion in the dust before thy feet, 
O ever sweet! 


Yet, lady mine, 

In dreams that bloom to wither 

Our bosoms lean together, 

My lips press thine— 

In dreams that blossom to perfection only 
To leave me lonely. 


In dreams, too sweet, 

Thy glad eyes gleam and glisten, 

In dreams I lie and listen 

Thy heart’s love-beat, 

And lose my lips among thy temple hair, 
Mine ever-fair. 


And if I live, 

Dreaming in such fair fashion 

Of thee, and my vain passion, 

Wilt thou forgive 

The hardihood of these vain dreams of mine, 


O Valentine! 
—-RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 
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In Cynthia’s Orchard. 


HAT orchard old, methinks I see, 
Through misty Time’s dull wreath, 
Its wind-swept boughs, grey lichened wall, 
Whose mortared fragments crumbling fall 
In whitened dust beneath. 


The gnaried and twisted apple tree, 
The trellis-work of leaves, 

The ladder left beneath its shade, 

Against its limbs reclining laid, 
Half hid beneath its eaves. 


A dainty burden bears it now 
The nodding crop to loot, 

For, Cynthia, see, upon it stands, 

With laughing eyes and outstretched hands 
To taste the ripened fruit. 


O latest-born of Eve’s long line, 
If only thou would’st deign 

To give thy prize of love or hate 

To one who would not hesitate 
To risk the Fall again! 


But if unkind—then may the gods 
My present life eclipse— 

No better fate I'd ask than be 

An apple plucked from yon old tree 
And gathered to thy lips! 
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*. .)6j)«€©Et puis bonsoir.’’ 


OW that I ask that we should go our ways, 
Each differently, whither we are led, 
I say that what we two have done and said, 
Will come as sweetness in the after days, 
And from our memories Time will erase 
Nothing we now hold there: we shall not dread 
To turn our minds back to the days that fled, 
When all the poets seemed to sing your praise. 


Part now, nor mourn though all your power be gone, 

And you can give me nothing that you gave: 

My joys and half-glad griefs once hung upon 
Your moods: the night of your thoughts was my night, 
The day, my day; our parting now will save 

A painful travesty of old delight. 


—JOHN SHANKS. 
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To Annie. 


RE blossom time had yet begun, 
When grass scarce hid the brown earth’s 
leanness, 
And faggot hedgerows in the sun 
Were slowly kindling into greenness, 


1 met a maiden bright and fair, 
Along the cheerless highway bringing 
Such flowery boughs as mortal ne'er 


Hath seen from earthly tree-trunk springing. 


Too eager to await the pledge 
Of skies so fickle, trees so lazy, 
She broke the thorn-sticks from-the hedge, 


And tipped each prickle with a daisy. 


Oh, Annie fair, whose pretty skill 
Turns March to May so well and quickly, 
Teach me thy craft;—my wayward will 


Hath made life’s very daisies prickly. 


—JameEs V. ROGERSON. 
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Sonnet. - 


HOU hast the freshness of the early May, 
Thy maiden lips like Spring’s young blossoms 
seem, 
And thy sweet gentle smiles across them play, 
As on the flowers the sunshine’s April beam ; 
Yet thou art like the brilliant summer too, 
Thy radiance as the light of brightest noon, 
Thy pleasant varied accents change their hue, 
Like the young leaves when stirs the breeze of 
June ; 
Sometimes they warble in the softest strain, 
Sometimes a pretty coyness they assume ; 
Summer and spring with thee must vie in vain, 
Of both thou hast the beauty and the bloom ; 
Love, then, dear maid, before they pass away, 


And autumn bleakness dims the summer’s ray. 


—A. T. G. BEVERIDGE, 
Founder of “ Alma Mater.” 
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Love's Consolation. 


LTHO’ my lady’s eye glance cold as frost, 
And harder than the ice her bosom be, 
The poet thus would state a powerful plea 


To prove nor love nor pride is wholly lost. 


Where the chaste waves on some rough shore are 
tossed, 
Just there the subtlest beauty of the sea 
Reveals itself ; and by some like decree 


When love is wrecked its grace but stands engrossed! 


What tho’ it could not hold its purposed track ? 
Such fate full oft befalls the flighting swallow, 
Who sturdily his journey strains along 

Till whelmed by some rough blast; then turns him 

back ; 
But not one whit less beautiful and strong, 


Because too hard a path he could not follow! 


—J. G. F. Moopre HeEppte. 
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To the Prettiest Girl at the Cinder. 


TT HY valiant Beauty hath subdued my heart : 
Thy perilous charm tangles my every thought ; 
Mine who had never known Love’s tyranny, 


Deeming its spell light left as lightly sought. 


Beneath the flashing splendour of thine eyes 
Transfixed I stand. If thou but look on me 
In unpremeditated glance, my sins 


Clamour to. find Confessional in thee. 


Even as the Wind-sprite in sweet coquetry, 
Soft trails her skirt athwart Aeolian strings, 
And stirs to passionate song; so thy dear voice 


Wakes all my soul, foreshadowing nameless things. 
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Venus of Milo. 


H stately Venus, in thy majesty, 
Thine eyes look forth, ineffable, serene, 
Seeming to penetrate to things unseen— 
The calm clear gaze of strong divinity. 
Thou lookest into all eternity, 
Thy body glowing with the marble sheen 
Of billowy curves and falling-folded screen, 
Yet cannot compass thine infinity. 
Thou need’st must wear invisible thy zone 
That hides from sight the bloodstains ot the dead 
Done to their death by thee, stains burning red, 
Else beauty could not for thy sins atone, 
And we, o’ermastered with devouring dread, 
Had seen thee once, and straightway turned and 


fled. 
—J. Dove WILson. 
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Light e ever ee the ° King’s dirk 4a ‘his et 
_ The crimson of him splashed the Queen's bare foot, : 
Blistering and burning the arch’s snowiness. 
In hell of Hell he laughs yet, for She kept 
The splendid wound a-gape with brine of tears, 
The brine of secret desperate live tears. | 


i. 


Pay ah lily is tall, And tall is the rowan: 
Thus high above women 
Towers and trembles The grace of the Queen. 
Great ts the King, And tall as the pine tree; 
But the Harper, the Beggar, 
Ts greater and taller By grace of the Queen. 


4 i 


Blue smiles the sea, And blue laughs the sky: 
All the sky and the sea 
Lighten and laugh In the eyes of the Queen. 
Great ts the King, He helpeth the hungered ; 
But the hungered of heart 
Lives by the light In the eyes of the Queen. 
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Ill. 


White is the snow, And white the sea-foam: 
And the foam and the snow 
Are the grey of the gull By the breasts of the Queen. 
Great ts the King, White ts hts honour ; 
But the Harper, the Beggar, 
Takes for his honour The breasts of the Queen. 


IV. 


Red, red the rose, And the King’s robe is red: 
But the tongue cannot utter 
The rose-red that sings Round the heart of the Queen. 
Great ts the King And red ts his raiment; 
But the Harper would dye tt 
A deeper red yet—For love of the Queen! 


W. A. MacKenzie. 
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The Prayer of the Lover. £ 


LITTLE while, O love, and thou and I 
Dwell in the darksome chambers of the dead, 
Heeding nor hearing aught, while overhead 
The careless footsteps of the world go by: 
Yet, O my Love, I would not choose to lie 
Idle for ever, far from life’s grey sea, 
Where no salt wind should ever visit me, 
Culling the bloom of pleasure till I die: 
Mine rather be it amid the moil of men 
To war all day beneath the weary sun, 
Under the blinding dust and parching heat, 
Drawing hard breath until the even: and then 
The good fight finished and the long day done, 
To lay the wreath of victory at thy feet. 


—A. W. Marr. 
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Reproach to Cupid. 


HEY deemed me still a child—indeed ’twas true, 
But with a woman’s heart full well I knew, 

And, Cupid, so did you! 

You shot a little dart—hither it flew, 

And in my heart a strange sharp feeling grew 
Of Pain, sweet, wild, and new! 

You shot one cruel dart—ah, why not two? 

Or did you miss his heart, your aim not true? 


—MAarRIBEL THOMSON- 
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= Serenade. 
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MY soul is as a trembling merle 
That in the holy dewfall sings, 
While to the crownmost branch he clings 
Against a sky of smoky pearl, 
Where, softly, sadly, interfuse 
The martyred reds and greens and blues 
In one long reach of glimmering pearl. 
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Then, like a princess proud of old, 
Come walk beneath the musing trees ; 
For once attend the melodies 
That edge the evening air with gold; 
And let the falling echo part 
The lake of dreams within thine heart, — 
That lake of still, sequestered gold. 


Ill. 


Yea, flickered o’er with winged sighs, 
For once uplift thy perfect face, 
And thrill a momentary space 
With pity of thy pensive eyes. 
Soon must the piercing song be shed, 
The singer, like all birds, lie dead, 
And hid from cold or gracious eyes. 


—RacHEL ANNAND. 
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<p ae not powers di 3 
2 = To grant new fervour to his soul, Pee 
, _ New vigour to his line; 
But down he reached the foaming t bow, z 
And quaffed the ruby wine. — 


; “And seeing then the Trojan plain, 
‘The furious fight, the hero slain, | 
And glittering helmet shine ; 
He tossed his hoary head in pride 
And sang the sounding line, 
Then raised the tankard by his side, 
3 _ And quaffed the ruby wine. 
And so will many a minstrel sweet, 
| When fires of fancy lose their heat, 
And mirth and passion pine ; 
And when to sweep the wayward strings ee 
The trembling hands decline, 
Approach the joyous fount where springs 
The sparkling ruby wine. 


- Then let some sing of gorgeous dreams, 
And some of fierce and warlike themes, 
With hoarse, impetuous line ; 
Let others tune their pensive lays 
To ladies fair and fine ; 
But I will choose to sing the praise 


Of rich and sparkling wine. 
—J. H. Lopsan. 
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Hogmanay. 


—~ 


yA aaee band o' rosy nickums rinnin’ doon the street, 
Wi puffin’ cheeks, an’ dancin’ een, an’ snaw- 
becloggit feet, 
Chappin’ at ilka door they meet, an’ cryin’ as lood’s 
they may, 
Gi'es oor Hogmanay, mistress ; gies oor Hogmanay. 


Then roon aboot the step wi a richt expectant air 
they stand, 


Ae wee bit queanie in the front wi’ an aipple in her 
hand ; 


At last the good wife opes the door, an’ then, 
Hurray, Hurray— 


Gres oor Hogmanay, wife; ot es oor Hogmanay. 
Vs & 


A bawbee here, a biscuit there, an’ sometimes nocht 


ava; 

Still helter-skelter on they skelp like flakes o’ driven 
snaw, 

Until there’s hardly ane o’ them has breath aneuch 
tae say— 


Gres oor Hogmanay; will ye gies oor Hogmanay ? 


‘Ay, freen, ye’ll maybe min’ yersel, and haud_ the 
memory dear, 

When just like them ye ran aboot on the last nicht 
o’ the year ; 

Sae smile upon the bonnie bairns, an’ dinna say them 
nay, 

When they come an’ stand aroon the doors an’ seek 
their Hogmanay. 


Oor feet’s cauld, oor sheen's thin, 
Gies a piece an’ lat’s rin. 
Gi’es oor Hogmanay ; gies oor Hogmanay. 


—ANTHONY MITCHELL. 
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Ballade of the Tarshish Ships. — 


WHEN Tarshish argosies tacked o’er 
The sunny sea to Solomon, 

And to his presence yearly bore 
The tribute that his greatness won, 
Though Bills of Lading many a ton 

Of gold and silver brought to view, 
With ivory in tusks of dun, 

They brought him apes and peacocks too. 


Of wives he’d five and thirty score; 

His slaves in thousands toiled and spun ; 
Philosophers and Priests galore 

Stood ready at his beck to run; 

The household Fool could jest and pun— 
. His equals at a quip were few, 

And yet—the Record bears ’twas done— 
They brought him apes and peacocks too. 


So many now, who have much store, 
Whose lives seem always in the sun, 
Will ceaseless seek a something more, 
Though worth intrinsic it have none; 
Not that they wealth and wisdom shun, 
But sigh for sights and frolics new ; 
The fever is an ancient one— 
They brought him apes and peacocks too. 
L’Envol. 
Youths, in our war for wealth begun 
We can’t outpace the Royal Jew. 
Still, let’s have freshness in our fun 
They brought him apes and peacocks too. 


Vi 
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= Lines written 26th December. 


AB®ISE: my Muse, shake off the incubus 
Of over-much plum-duff, and potent spell 
Of Christmas turkey loved (like Desdemon) 
Not wisely but too well. 


4 
—- 
be 
~ Ps 
“ 
ka 


Old Horace used to drain with right good will, 
To help his Muse, the flowing bowls of Massic, 

And other fare (unlike this humble strain) 
Indubitably classic. 


For, I suspect, though careful to observe 
The golden mean, the admirable Flaccus 

Had no objection to a good sound meal 
Washed down by Bacchus. 


Then in convivial, expansive mood, 
(As broad and general as the encasing air) 
He sang such things as fickle Lydia’s charms 
And Pyrrha’s golden hair. 


Not ours the genial pagan’s happy vein : 
We only claim a share of his expansion, 
And no one on December 26th 
That feeling wholly can shun. 


Come, take a very modern cigarette, 

And, while we watch the upward coiling rings, 
Dream lazily of Classics, work, and such 

Far off, unhappy things. 
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es of Homer or . Euripides + ; S 
fleeting hours we are not Sach concerned 


Ah yes! my fountain pen, your golden nib — 

(Iridium-pointed) brings back memories 

Of all these things, a thousand scenes and hours, 
Pleasant and otherwise. 


Remember, once your atramental flow 
; Ceased suddenly in the middle of an exam, 
Your still small voice tells me you heard me make 
This mild remonstrance—‘‘ Most annoying ! ” 


7 I chronicle your only misbehaviour, 
Merely to satisfy the claims of truth, - 
In after-time you'll e’er recall, my comrade, 
The rosy days of youth. 
—J. Oxtver THomson.. 
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Tails. c. 


“~.“¢Man is descended from a hairy, tailed quadruped, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World.” - 
— Darwin. 


PPHAT fouk had tails in by-gane time, 
Has seldom been express’d in rhyme ; 

So jist whaur modern minstrels fail, 

Let me tak’ up the subject ‘‘ Tail”, 

An’ gi’e’t a brush to gar’t look fine, 

A’ for the sake o’ auld lang syne. 


Darwin, weel kenn’d the warl’ owre, 
Asserts an’ proves wi’ wondrous power, 
In his far-fam’d ‘‘ Descent of Man”, 
That early in creation’s span, 

The members o’ the human race 

Had tails like monkeys, mair or less. 


This fact elates my rustic Muse, 

An’ leads her on to state her views, 
On Darwin's keen investigations, 
Alang wi’ her ain observations ; 

So hearken, a’ ye canny Scots, 
’Tween Aiberdeen an’ John O’Groats! 


Hark to a tale o’ your forebears, 

The fouk o’ prehistoric years, 

Wha, as time-worn tradition says, 

Ran ower auld Scotland’s howes an’ braes, 
Wi’ hairy tail an’ hairy sark 

The garb o’ Natur’s handiwark, 
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First let me in my rhyme report— 
How some were lang an’ ithers short, 
How some were thick an’ ithers thin, 
How some were fyte an’ ithers din; 
Yet ane an a’ wi’ nane to vary 
Extremely supple, saft, an’ hairy. 


Darwin explains the reason how 

Young men an’ maids are tail-less now, 
By simply sayin’ that fouk langsyne, 
Ha’in’ nae saft chairs nor lounges fine, 
But jist the bare, hard grun’ below them, 
Wore aff their tails by sittin’ o’ them. 


But here my Musie mak’s a halt, 

An’ glow’rin’ like a frichten’d shalt, 
Hauds up her face an’ wants to ken— 
‘*Had weemen tails as weel as men?”’ 
**O ay”, says Darwin, ‘‘ dandy tails, 
That they could whisk aboot like flails!” 


**Stop, Darwin, stop,” my Musie cries, 
‘* Ye’re mair than ordinar’ly wise, 

But tails on women, Darwin, na, 

I winna back ye there ava; 

Gin tails adorn’d mankind langsyne, 
Nane but men had them, I opine!” 


** Mak’ baith alike,” exclaims the poet, 
‘Unless ye hae guid proof to show that 
Our ancient mithers had nae tails, 

An’ were less monkey-like than males ; 
Far better honour baith thegither, 

Than praise the ane an’ mock the tither!” 
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_O that some clever college loon 

Wad ca’ the crank o’ knowledge roun’, 
Till wheel an’ chain wi’ merry clink 
Stuck fast against the ‘‘ Missing Link ”— 
Then, hairy tails, we'd ken aboot ye, 
Meantime we're jist as fleet withoot ye. 


—Wwm. A. G. FARQUHAR. 


we 


Vintage Song. 


READ the dance in frolic measure, 
Foot it featly, Bacchic band ; 
Bromius gives the grapy treasure, 
Sound his praises through the land, 
Owning him a god divine, 


Mightiest son of Cadmus’ line. 


Ply the thyrsus; gaily ‘tire ye 
Maenad-wise, in fawnskins fair ; 
Let the timbrel’s notes inspire ye, 

Loudly booming on the air. 
Seek not Bromius to disown ; 


Thus was Pentheus overthrown. 


Bromius, vintage rich bestowing, 
Claims of praise a duteous round ; 
See what copious streams are flowing, 
Milk and honey, from the ground. 
Haste ye to Cithaeron’s heights! 
There fulfil the wonted rites! 
—J. D. Symon. 
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Macfadden and Macfee. - 


[Tuts ballad is of great interest, and, as far as is known, has 
not hitherto appeared in print. It is certainly not in Child’s 
Collection. It was taken down this year from the singing of 
an aged man of 105 years, in Glen Kennaquhair. Internal 
evidence would tend to show that the incidents recorded in the 
ballad occurred in the seventeenth century, and that Sir Walter 
Scott had heard at least one verse of it. The aged singer— 
now, alas! no more—sang it to the air of ‘‘ Barbara Allen.’’] 


T was and aboot the Lammas time, 
In sixteen forty-three, sirs, 
That there fell oot the awfu’ fecht 
’Twixt Macfadden and Macfee, sirs. 


Macfadden, wha was gaun to kirk 
Upon the morn’s morn, 

Had washed his kilt and cleaned his dirk 
And combed his Sabbath sporran. 


And bein’ for the time o’ year 
Remarkably fine weather, 

These articles o’ dress were laid 
To air upon the heather. 


Waes me! Macfee, while dandrin’ owre 
The bonny braes o’ Lorne, 

Maun gang and pit his muckle fit 
Upon Macfadden’s sporran, 


A piece o’ carelessness like this 
The brichtest heart would sadden, 

And when he saw the caitiff deed 
It fair gaed owre Macfadden. 
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For he was shavin’ at the time 
And when the sicht he saw, sir, 
Wi’ rage he shook and nearly took 

His neb aff wi’ his raazor. 


A while he swore and staunched the gore 
And ere Macfee got ae lick, 

Macfadden cursed him head and heels 
In comprehensive Gaelic. 


Then when his breath was a’ but gane, 
And when he couldna say more, | 

He gave a muckle Heelant yell 
And at him wi’ his claymore. 


What sweeter soond could warrior hear 
Unless it was the daddin’ 

That echoed oot whene’er Macfee 
Got hame upon Macfadden ? 


Nae sweeter soond I weel could ween, 
Exceptin’ it micht be, sirs, 

The soond that hurtled oot whene’r 
Macfadden hit Macfee, sirs. 


An awfu’ fecht it was to see, 
A fecht baith fell and dour, sirs, 
For ere the tuilzie weel began 
The glen was fu’ o’ stoor, sirs. 


An awfu’ fecht, again I say’t, 
And on each auld clay biggin’, 

The freends o’ baith, like hoodie craws, 
Were roostin’ on the riggin’. 
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And aye they buckled till’t wi’ birr; 
In combat sair and grievous, 

They glanced like lightning up Strathyre 
And thundered doon Ben Nevis. 


Wha won the fecht, or whilk ane lost, 
Was hid frae mortal e’e, sirs, 

Nane saw the fearsome énd o’ baith 
Macfadden and Macfee, sirs. 


But still they say, at break o’ day, 
Upon the braes o’ Lorne, 
Ye'll hear the ghaistly rustlin’ o’ 
Mactadden’s Sabbath sporran. 
—Davip Rorie. 
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Q. H. Fiacci Carmen xxvi., Lib. iii. 


AW coortit late a bonnie lass, 
Aw won her heart to be ma ain, 

But she beet lat ma triumph pass, 

An treats me noo wi’ prood disdain. 
So here’s ma harp, an’ here’s ma link, 

That up by Venus’ side Aw’ll hang, 
An’ club an’ axe, wi’ thud an’ clink, 

Hae gi’en her door fw’ mony a bang. 
Oh, goddess, queen o’ Cyprus isle, 

An’ Memphis, free frae Northern snaw, 
Come roon her lugs some antrin while, 

An’ tak’ her fashious airs awa’! 

W. Ewen. 
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To Pyrrha. 
(Horace, Odes, I., 5.) 


ELL, Pyrrha, my sweet, who now lies at your 
feet, 
All properly jewelled and scented ? 
For whom with such care do you ruffle your hair 


To drive him still further demented ? 


You'll soon make him weep, deprive him of sleep, 
When he’s seen you in one of your rages. 
If he trusts to your Jove, it will presently prove 


That he’s—not one of those who are sages! 


Yet the men you subdue are by no means a few, 
For I know many victims who, rue it. 
But [’'m not one of these—you may say what you 
please— 
Because, my dear girl—/’ve been through tt. 


—JAMES Rae. 
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__ But sic as freen’s bequest secures ; 


Pay canty eeane eh is yours, — 
gither'd no by sturt an’ strife, ee oe 


_ Frae dour bit craft, a cheerfu’ bleeze 


Aye owre your ingle neuk to play, 
Nae fash wi’ law, a min’ at ease, 
Nae need to doff your hodden gray ;. 


Nae buirdly whaup but strappin’ chiel, 
Ye boast a frame wi’ health elate, 

An’ blythesome cronies loe you weel, 
A guid douce saul, yet no sae blate ; 


Crouse freens that geck na at the sicht 
O’ rowth o’ plain but halesome fare; 

Nae boozin’ thro’ the lang forenicht, 
But jist a drap to droon your care; 


A wife that winna tak’ the gee, 

An’ yet that’s no a jaud owre sportsome, 
Soun’ sleep to close the dowie e’e, 

An’ mak the mirk seem unco shortsome, 


Gif ye’re content wi’ that ye hae, 
An’ bid ilk girnin’ thocht gae hang, 
At life’s last ’oor ye'll no be wae, 
Nor for the fated day think lang. 
—W. C. MAcDoNaLp. 
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Q. H. Flacci Carmen xxxviii., Lib. iii. 


WA’ wi a’ palaver, loon, 
An’ bring nae braw new things for me. 
A flauntin’, gay, expensive croon 


Wi’ me an’ my tastes canna gree. 


So add nae bands o’ linden rind, 
Nor blossoms frae the wild rose tree, 
Nor fash yersel’ tae wreathe an’ bind 


The myrtle leaf sae fair tae see. 


There’s naething like the simple leaves, 
Frae deckin’ an’ adornment free, 
For him that drinks or him that weaves 


The simple myrtle leaf for me! 
---W. EWEN. 
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Catullus III. 


YE lads an’ lasses, ane an’ a’, 
Whae’er anither’s sorrow heed, 
Come mourn ma girlie’s birdie sma’, 
The chitterin’ birdie, noo it’s deid. 
Puir little thing, she lo’ed it weel, 
Her very pride, her heart’s delicht, 
That ne’er oot owre frae her wad steal, 
But aye kept near her, in her sicht: 
That piped an’ whistled a’ day lang 
Tae my sweet girlie by her lane, 
As sweet a sicht, as blythe a sang, 
As mortal bein’ ’s heard or seen: 
That socht na e’er tae flee awa’, 
But by ma darlin’ aye kept near, 
Just as a lassie young an’ sma’ 
Keeps clingin’ till her minnie dear, 
But sic a thing has happened noo! 
An’ sic a plaint as I maun mak’! 
Gane, gane ’s the bird sae sair I lo’e 
Doon that dark road whaur nane come back ! 
Ye powers o’ Death, ’tis ye’re tae blame, 
Wha aye mak’ aff wi’ a’ that’s fair. 
Was there nocht else for ye tae claim 
But this, ma darlin’s fondest care? 
Puir hairmless thing! In Death’s cauld sleep 
The birdie lies, sae sweet tae see; 
Ma darlin’s left tae sigh an’ weep, 
An’ big saut tears wall in her e’e. 
—W. EWEN. 
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Catullus—Carmen V. 


Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus. 


OOR auld men may bark and sneevil, 
Shak their heids, an’ speak us evil : 
Care we that for talk unceevil ! 


Live, my dearie, live and love. 


Suns may up and down agen, 
Short is licht to mortal men, 
Lang the nicht that sees the en’, 


Live, my dearie, live and love. 


Kisses, then, coont me a thoosan’— 
Sleekit fowk may ca’ them pooshan, 
Still I doot, they like a ‘* thoosan’,” 


Live, my dearie, live and love. 


Hence, the fowk wi’ evil eye! 
Some are ever on the spy, 
Tyne the coont—an honest wye! 


Live, my dearie, live and love. 


go 
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Q. H. Flacci Carmen iii., Lib. ii. 


OO, Sandy, lad, oor time’s but sma’, 
Ere lang we a’ maun wear awa’; 
For you an’ me, for ane an’ a, 
For rich an’ great, 
There’s but the same ae final law 
An endin’ state. 


We may be glum or happy here 
Through poortith cauld or store o’ gear, 
An’ fret or whistle a’ the year, 

As suits oorsels ; 
But sure aneuch the end is near, 

Whan nocht avails. 


So come whaur Kirkney, rinnin’ strang 
Its birk an’ hazel woods amang, 
Rumlin’ and roarin’ speeds alang 
Adoon the brae, 
Aye birlin’ oot a happy sang 
The lee-lang day. 


Doon by whaur springs the scented rose, 
An’ yallow breem sae brichtly blows, 
An’ sparklin’ clear the burnie flows 
Around the stanes, , 
Lat’s gang an’ solace a’ oor woes, 
An’ roam oorlanes. 
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— We needna aye be glum an’ dour, 
An’ ne’er enjoy a single ’oor, 
For life, ma loon, ’s but like a flooer 
That’s bloomin’ fair— 
Seen fades, or trampled in the stoor 
Ne’er rises mair. 


We canna here for aye abide 
(The fleetin’ years fu’ swiftly glide), 
But seen maun leave sweet Bogieside, 
Sair, sair’s we lo’e it, 
An’ face the darkly swellin’ tide, 
An’ journey through it— 


Lea’ a’ we lo’e ahin’ oor back, 

Baith what we ha’e an’ what we lack, 

An’ gang the journey a’ maun mak’, 
Returnin’ never ; 

For Death’s a chiel plays nae mistak’, 
Nor bungles ever. 


Stern Fate decides the earthly span 

© ilka livin’, breathin’ man: 

She shak’s their lots within her han’ 
Till each fa’s oot, 

An’ seen on us she’s boun’ tae lan’, 
We needna doot. 


Sae noo, ye see, it’s a’ the same: 

The man o’ wealth, the man o’ fame, 

The beggar puir, wi’ scarce a name, 
The great, the sma’— 

Death 7’ the end ilk ane shall claim, 
Death conquers a’. 


—W. EWEN. 
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Quinti Horatii Flacci Carmen iii., ~ 
Lib. ii. 


W HAN troubles come fu’ sair tae bide 
Lat gweed or evil luck betide, 

An’ dinna fash yersel’ a grain, 

But aye a lichtsome heart maintain. 

An’ if the rays o’ fortune shine 

Fu’ bricht upon ye, never min’ 

Assumin’ proud an’ hauchty airs, 

An’ peacock struts, an’ lordly stares, 

But, thinkin’ what it a’ comes till, 

Keep up your heart come gweed or ill. 

A few short years we strut an’ craw, 

A twa three mair—an’ we're awa’: 

A few short years we grumph an’ groan, 

A twa three mair—an’ then we’re gone. 


Fling by yer cares, an’ come wi’ me 
Doon whaur the pine an’ poplar tree 
Close intertwinin’ form a shade, 

(A pattern for true lovers made), 

An’ whaur the burnie rows alang 
Aye birlin’ oot a happy sang, 

Or rum/lin’, roarin’ doon the brae 
Weets the flo’ers wi’ misty spray. 
Lat’s taste the joy frae wine that flows, 
An’ crown us wi’ the scented rose, 
Enjoy delichts o’ youthfu’ prime, 

Nor reck the ills o’ comin’ time. 
While fortune’s sky has ne’er a sho’er 
In joy lat’s spen’ the fleetin’ ’oor. 
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What needs ye bother geth’rin mair, 

An’ toilin’ hard, an’ sweatin’ sair ? 

Ye sure maun lea’e yer purchased field, 

An’ a’ your hoarded fortunes yield, 

Yer pastures broad, an’ fields sae wide, 

Yer villas sweet on Tiber’s side, 

An’, come o’ great or come o’ sma’, 

Maun gang the road ordain’d for a’, 

For ilka ane it’s a’ the same, 

For kings an’ beggars wantin’ name 

That journey high an’ low maun mak’, 

For Death’s a chiel plays nae mistak. 
-—\W. EWEN. 


Ww 


Lines suggested by reading a Book of 
Greek Mythology. 


HE vision of unshorn Apollo fades 
From our dull eyes. We may not hope to see 
The steps of Pan in haunted woodland glades 
And deep melodious vales of Arcady. 


The pure and blinding beauty of the moon 
Burns on us dimly, in a mist, afar: 
The world’s miasma darkens for us soon 
The glory of the sun or any star. 
Bondslaves of iron gods, yet may not we 
Throw off awhile the galling yoke of Steam, 
Disown the page of Science, if but to see 
Brief glimpses of that early golden dream ? 
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Hadrian's Address to His Soul. 
Animula vagula blandula, etc, 


UIR wee bit gangrel wheedlin’ saul o’ mine, 
Wha art thy howff the body’s crony, 
Whaur neist art boun’ ower countries mony ? 

Wan, stiff, and stark, 
Wi fient a sark, 


Nae jokes thou’lt niffer as in auld lang syne. 


—W. C. MacpDonaLp. 
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Hadrian’s Address to his Soul. 


EE wan’erin’ winsome elf my saul, 
Thou’s made this clay lang hoose an’ hall, 
But whaur, oh, whaur, art thou to dwall, 
Thy bield noo bare? 
Gaun flichterin’, feckless, shiverin’, caul,’ 


Nae cantrips mair. 
—Wwmn. D. GEDDEs. 
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A Craftsman’s Prayer. 


WHEN I have left the light, 
And the grass is green and fair 
Over my head where the day is bright 
And | am in darkness there, 
Grant that I gain one prayer 
(I have not made many, O God!) 
That one deed even its fruit shall bear 
When I am under the sod. 


I have seen men who were wise— 
Greatly they lived and they wrought, 
Great things made they in all men’s eyes, 
And all their deeds are as nought: 
Only some toy unsought, 
Not worthy a word, a breath, 
Stays of their work and the fight they fought, 
Yet it has conquered Death. 


I may not reach to be great: 
Why should I ask for fame? 

What does my like with men’s love or hate— 
Great folks’ glory or shame? 

[ an immortal name ... ! 
Yet I have work to do. 

Grant that one labour be free from blame, 
One thing I dreamed be true. 
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Ge lant eae were that are scattered and spilt, 
Hardly enduring a day: ; 
_ Yet Lord, before thou slay, ‘ 
_ Grant that one thing I have done, 
‘Small and forgotten, but whole, may stay 
‘When I am dust in the sun. 
ri —A. MURIEL MAcKENzie. 
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Two of the Immortals. 

. AESCHYLUS, strong in his stride, with a swoop 
from the heights of Olympus 

Roaring the secrets of Heaven grips Hell by the 
throat, and the Furies ; 

Brother to him, somewhat older, less rough, not a 
whit the less manly, 

Swift in the rush as the rapids, sweet nightingale- 

_ melody filcher, 

Beautiful, fair as the morn, with the wonderful heart 
of a woman, 

Homer the tender, the noble, the swift-running, sure- 
footed Homer. 
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The Dim Stars Wander. 


HE dim stars wander slowly; night and day 
They wander in a secrecy of space. 
Intractable the foaming sea gives place 
To no reproach, nor brooks the sun delay. 
The clash of age-old far chaotic fray 
Sobs in the young March crocus, April grace 
Of dewy leaf and rain-storm; on the face 


Of every pool sleeps heaven’s high mystery. 


The wonder of the earth that all may know it 
Hangs in fruition on full many a bough 

Where all men stand and gather; yet, O poet! 

In thy unfathomed heart compulsion strong 
Shall crush the fruit relentlessly, ere thou 


Canst make men drunk with deathless wine of song. 


—NaAN SHEPHERD. 
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The Reminiscence. 


A dream of strange triumphal things 
In flame and sound goes by,’ 
A Roman Pomp of captive Kings 
Beneath a turquoise sky. 
Lo! eagle-wings and cloud-white rings 


Of incense from the East! 


‘The trumpets cry, great spoils draw nigh, 


And singer, dancer, priest. 
Amid these strange triumphal things 

In ages past was I. 
“Oh! Chained among the captive Kings 

Did I move loathling by ? 
“Or high above the glistering show 
-As thronéd Triumphator go? 

—RAaAcHEL ANNAND. 
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Naucratis. 


WHERE mystic Nile hath fallen on sleep, 
And yet is lured most tenderly 
Through precious lily-laden pools 
And lapses to the long-loved sea, 


Gloried a Grecian city once, 

A double rainbow sunk in flowers. 
Round gods of gold and ivory 

For ever danced the rose-pale Hours. 


For there dwelt women with such eyes 
As drew the flaming doom on Troy ; 

But all unvexed by dreams of wrong 
They wove the garlands of their joy. 


So sweet the Lotus-city lay !— 

It had for fame among the towns 
The fairest women on the Earth, 

The fairest garlands for their crowns. 


Maidens and garlands fell to dust: 
The city perished like her flowers.— 
Over the sands for ever pass 
The red-clad mute Egyptian Hours. 
—RacHEL ANNAND. 
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In Broceliande. 


The Song that Str Meliot de Logres made 
in quest of hts lady. 


MOONLIGHT and rain and the beechen trees, 
Moonlight and rain and the wandering breeze, 
Say, shall I find you, O dreamed of old, 
Riding the woods where the dew lies cold 
And the dawn brings little of ease. 


Eyes I have seen in a dream long past, 
Shall I find you to-night in the woods at last? 
Long have I sought you in field and town, 
Summer is going, the leaves are brown, 
Winter is hastening fast. 


Come to me, come, in the silver light, 
Tarry no longer, but come to-night, 
Lady of dreams, I have sought so long, 
Caught for my pains but a snatch of song, 
Heard in the woods at night. 


Flash of your gown where the leaves were green 
In the still hot noon in the woods has been, 
Scent of your hair in the dark at my lips— 
But the summer glides to the year’s eclipse, 
And your face I have never seen, 


If I heard the song in the moonlight rain 
Where the beeches turn silver and black again 
I would ride through the trees till I held you fast, 
And came to the end of my quest at last, 
And the healing of all my pain. 
—A. Muriet MACKENZIE. 
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Age intercedes for Youth. 


i; 


FOR Youth, who goes to War, 
With winds of April blowing 
Through his unvizored golden hair, — 
With reckless golden head all bare, 
And all his banners flowing,— 

For Youth, for Youth, who rides afar 
In silver armour fair to see, 
With joints of gold at arm and knee,. 
Fantastic prince of chivalry, 
Arrogant, wistful, beautiful, 

Youth, the Pure Fool,— 

We that are old, hard, winter-bitten, grey, 

Yet rode crusading, once upon a day, 

We pray to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: 
“Oh! let him win the battle that we lost.” 


Hee 


For Youth, who comes from War, 
Borne heavily, forsaken, 

A bitter wound above the heart, 

A horror in the tender heart, 
And all his banners taken, — 

For Youth, for Youth, who comes from far, 
His golden beauty soiled with dust, 
His silver armour black with rust, 
Despoiled of valour, pride and trust,— 
For Youth, who sees, with pangs extreme, 

His routed dream,— 
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We that are dust, yet once were dew and flame, 
Pray: ‘‘ Let him linger not, like us, in shame, 
Before his pain corrupt, Oh! bury Youth 

In some white tomb with music and with ruth.” 


—RACHEL ANNAND. 


2 


Between Lights. 


BARLY, early, came the light, 
But not so early as the thrushes. 
I think they must have sung all night. 
How could they know when the first beam 
rushes 
Up from the dark and the east grows white 
If they slept all night ? 


Early, early, came the light. 
I am laughing half, and half sobbing. 
When the sun comes up I forget quite 
Something in the dark that was throbbing, 
throbbing, 
That I half-remember in the half-light, 


But not quite. 
—NaAn SHEPHERD. 
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Mariana in the North. 


HE dreary waste of waters rolled 
In fretful black and desolate grey ; 
The dreary East-Wind, chill and cold, 
Shivered with mists and drifting spray : 
The sodden rocks dripped by the shore ; 
The coarse, shore grass was thick with clay: 
Wretched and wet the island lay 
With dampness rotting to its core. 
And ever as her eyes grew dim 
With gazing on the hopeless sea, 
She murmured, sick, ‘‘ I wait for him— 


’ 


Oh God, will he return to me!’ 


—A. C. Hay. 
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L-THAT-I-WAS, the spotless gracious thing, — 
Moves slowly, like the virgin dead Elaine, 

own from the Past, through stormy straits of Pain, 
With Memory for steersman labouring ; 

While in the sails and cordage keen winds sing 

_ Relentless dirges o’er the untimely slain, 

And the loud heavens let loose a bitter rain 

To whip, and sear, and burn, and deeply sting. 


ALL-THAT-I-AM, upon a naked shore, 
Where bleak Euroclydon for ever blows, 
Waits heavy in the bonds of Life’s disgrace, — 
And yearns toward this dead thing evermore, 

~ And—with prevision of the damned—well knows 
He dare not look into the cold young face. 


W. A. MacKenzie. 
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Crusoe. 


HE spirit roves through vastnesses of its own, 
In turmoil or dead waters; oft alone 


It founders where the hungry reefs are strown. 


There may it chance upon a quiet isle, 
The dew of thought unbrushed from mile on mile, 


Thought that had known the primal dusk awhile. 


How shall it run rejoicing to explore 
Woodland and corrie echoing to the roar 


Of streams that from their mountain gorges pour! 


Up to the blue escarpments of the hills 
In intimate league with the elusive, rills, 


How shall it run through every .way it wills ! 


Yet shall there come a sail: impatient years 
Recall us to forgotten toil and tears. 


Our thought strays thither as the low wind veers. 


—NaAN SHEPHERD. 
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A Roman Grave in a Temple of Serapis, 


Egypt. 


LL but two thousand years, and still those walls 
Guard jealously the exiled Roman dead ; 
Sleeping unheeding whilst the varied feet 
Of Roman, Copt, or Arab pass o’erhead. 
Gloomy Serapis keeps thee in his halls, 
O Roman, where thou hasted to appease 
His awful might with frequent sacrifice 
And incense-wafted on the sea-borne breeze. 
To thee it fell not to behold again 
The tawny Tiber, or thy Roman street, 
Or hear the clamour of the busy mart 
Or—best of all—thy Roman home to greet. 
But kindly has this stranger country kept 
Thy bones beside thy very altars’ shade. 
Soft rest thy dust, O Roman, undisturbed, 
For thee thy country’s glories never fade. 
—D. M. M. FRaAser. 
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Cogito, Ergo Ero, 


HOW thou the soothfast end of but one thing 
That falls within the bounds of human thought, 

And lll forswear the faith to which I cling, 

And deem the soul as doomed to go to nought. 
But while I see the lily blow once more, 

After hard winter’s hand has eased its hold ; 
And every spot of earth, and sea, and shore 

Reclaim the dust that moulded men of old; 
And while I mark the vapour change to rain, 

The rain-formed river find the open sea; 
And the broad billows of the boiling main 

As pearly mist resume their old degree ; 
Too hard to dream the soul that grasps this all 


Itself a form that time will not recall. 


—J. G. F. Moopre HEDDLE. 
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Sonnet. 


N angel figure, blurred his lines and broken, 

: Grotesquely-carved upon a graveyard stone: 

Close-grasped within his crumbling hand is shown 

_ The Resurrection trump, immortal token: | 

All dismal, dull, and grey, his fading face, 

_ And from his eye-balls mossy verdure springs, 
With cobweb fetters clogging feet and wings, 
And marred by crevice-mould his ancient grace. 


Ay, many years agone some faithful fingers 

With toilsome tool did deck this angel-tomb, 

Where still, with mould’ring voiceless lips he lingers, 

Patient of passing hours and mortal doom, 

Till faith has with the growing years grown cold, 

And hopes of heaven as fairy tales of old. 
—D. McMutran. 
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An Old Pewter Tankard. 


wonder in what old-world village inn, 
Rose-covered, underneath what creaking sign, 
Thy service to the jovial god was given, 


What story’s in those battered sides of thine ? 


I wonder who those old-time writers were 
Who, passing, traced their names on thy grey rim, 
Who laughed awhile, or sang, and passed away, 


As surely as the froth sank from thy brim ? 


I wonder if the days were happier then, 
When ale was quaffed in good old English way, 
And right good fellowship was sworn and pledged— 


Of which thy dents are token—who shall say ? 


—— Dr Mis M: ERASER: 
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“*To-night, to-night, when all the sky 
is bare.’’ 


O-NIGHT, to-night, when all the sky is bare, 
And the long treading of the choric dance 
Sweeps through the empyrean, lo! a trance 
Most flower-like folds the spirit up, with care 
Wan-countenanced, and fumbling thoughts that wear— 
O monument of insignificance !— 
The pity of God. The moving stars enhance 


The movelessness of that enbalmed air. 


Yet on the morrow shall new doubts arise, 
New probings in the indeterminate deep | 

Of knowledge, that robs late visions of surprise, 
Chasing yet later on them: till there creep 

A numbness as of gathering tears on eyes 
That ache for more substantial boon than sleep. 


—NAN SHEPHERD. 
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Lacrimae Vigilantis 
(After the famous invocation of Statius.) 


HAT have I done to thee, O gentle Sleep, 
That thou dost still my weary eyes forsake ? 
While all the world is sleeping, I awake 
Through dark dead hours my nightlong vigil keep : 
Thy breath is heavy on the heaving deep, 
And on the land all things are lost in thee: 
Yea, Love and Youth that would not, for the glee 


Of their glad spirits: I alone must weep. 


O leave young hearts to prove their pure delight, 
And hither hasten, hither even now, 
And unto me a little comfort bring, 
With velvet pinions winnowing the night: 
Sufficeth me to feel upon my brow 


But one faint breath from thine immortal wing. 


A. W. Marr. 
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: A Dream. 


NCE as I wandered in dreams, in the midst of a 
measureless space, 
Where thought and fancy alike were lost in the 
infinite place, 
Borne on unseen wings through regions of silence 
and doom, 


‘Seeking I know not what ’mong the clouds and the 


twilight and gloom, 

Slowly a shadow took shape, a dim and ethereal 
form, 

Like to a wreath of mist, the child of a mountain 
storm, 

And I saw before me the soul of one who had lived 
on the earth 

And died a hundred ages before it had given me 
birth. 

In terror, | said to the shape, ‘‘ Who art thou, and 
what is this land, 

Is this the eternal tomb, or the awful abode of the 
banned ? 

Speak, dread spirit, | pray thee, speak to me, tell 
me the whole.” 

And the spirit made answer and said, ‘‘ Lo, dreamer, 
I am the soul 

Of him who the first did sin and blighted the human 
race; 

Alone in unending stillness, no human nor ghostly 
face 

Shall ever again I behold, alone for ever I roam 
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Through solitudes uncreated; and this, my accursed 

= home 

Is the vast and limitless land of desires that are un- 
fulfilled, 

Of prayers that cannot be granted, and wishes that 
God ne’er willed ; 

These the invisible demons that ever my being assail, 

And doom me, seeking, to lose, and ever striving, 
to fail.” 

Slowly the vision vanished, and merged in the misty 
light, 

As a scene that has faded at sunset, and sinks away 
in the night. 

j. M. Cam. 


a 


The Man who Journeyed to his Heart’s 
Desire. 


E journeyed east, he journeyed west, 
Ever he sought one perfect rest, 
Ever the moon and the stars gleamed: cold, 
But the moon was withered, the years were old, 
When he came to the land of the Weary Blest. 


And there the folk who had sought as he 

Stared in a silence stonily 

(For nothing was even worth a sigh) 

On the long straight line of the sea and sky, 

And the long straight line of the sand and the sea. 


—NaAN SHEPHERD. 
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En Passant. 


HE room I know so well is strange to-night, 
Filled with the ghosts of all its shifting past 
That move, cold shadows, through the lamp’s still light: 


So many have gone—as I shall go at last. 


Those who have lived and toiled and wept and dreamed 
And made them merry for a little space 
Here where I sit. . . Strangely the mirror gleamed: 


What faces has it shown before my face? 


I too shall pass, nor enter in again: 
The door will close, and that will be the end. 
Another face in the mirror! Yet, we twain, 


Who here have talked together, friend and friend, 


So many nights, have made one memory 
This room will not forget, I think—nor I. 


—A. MuriEL MACKENZIE. 
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~ The Mark of Cain. 


PRAYED to God, ‘*O give me once again 
That love I had! 
I never cherished it; I never knew it.” 
But God- made answer, ‘‘ Surely thou art mad 
To pray for love that thine own hand hath slain: 
Thy brow is branded with the mark of Cain. 


Thine own hand slew it.”’ 


I prayed to God, ‘‘O! give me once again 
That love I had: 

I sinned a sin, I weep it, and I rue it.” 

But God made answer, ‘‘ Surely thou art mad, 

So foolishly to murmur and complain ; 

Thy brow is branded with the mark of Cain. 


Thine own hand slew it.” 


I prayed to God, ‘‘O! give me once again 
That love I had: 

I did my friend a wrong; I would undo it.” 

But God made answer, ‘‘ Surely thou art mad! 

In silence and in woe thou must remain, 

Feeling upon thy brow the mark of Cain. 


Thine own hand slew it.” 


—RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 
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The Hermit. 


‘THE careworn world is spread 
In dim half-lights before my wakeful soul, 
And pilgrims on the road to some far goal 
File through the passes, 
With soft-swung lantern, though they be star-led. 


Deep shadows move, and hide 

The way of stealthy creatures from all sight. 
They haunt the sheer-walled gorges, full of night, 
Where once in darkness 

A lightning blade has ripped the mountain side. 


Watered by shower and stream, 

Around the scattered hamlets there shall spread 
The glint of mustard-field and melon-bed 
Crowning the summer, 

And ripe corn flourish in the straight red seam. 


And while the long days creep, 

And make the lingering birds forget to sing, 
The dying breeze shall grow too faint to bring 
Heart-beat of cities 

From salt sea-borders to these realms of sleep. 


New worlds shall have their birth 

To which the laughing children shall be heir. 
But I, who watch the windy capes made bare, 
Homeless—unquiet, 

Fulfil the one true mind of Heaven and Earth. 


—BetH STEPHEN. 
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. Mary. 


PT HE Makers of the olden time 
Sate feasting in their hall ; 
They cheered their souls with ring of rhyme, 
And mirth of madrigal. 


A knocking sounded on the door, 
The porter opened wide, 

And there came slowly up the floor 
A woman tender-eyed. 


Her face was like a rain-washed star— 
Pale, pale, and silver-fair,— 

And woe had bleached, but could not mar, 
The wonder of her hair. 


Blind Homer, King among the great, 
Lord of the Sons of Fame, 

Rose in his golden chair of state, 
And bade her tell her name. 


‘* Mary of Bethany,” said she. 


Then Homer; ‘* What of worth 
Hast fashioned of thy heart, that we, 
The lordiest of earth, 


Should rise and find for thee a seat?” 


‘“*T had a lover rare— 
I spilled my spikenard on his feet 
And wiped them with my hair.” 
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Lo! as she spoke her tear-pale face, 
And all her flesh that blossomed grace, 
Shone out like Paradise. 


Then rose the lords and gave her place, 
And Queen they hailed her thrice. 


They hailed her Queen and praised her long, 
All other queens above, 

And made her name in every song 
The new sweet word for love. 


—W. A. MacKenzie. 
2b 


Three Temples. 


| saw a million workers 
Upon a lonesome height: 
They toiled away in darkness 
Or in faint and flickering light. 
They were building a stately Temple 
To the beautiful gods of Greece; 
They were piling white cubes of marble 
From the shining Cyclades. 


And many an one was hewing 
The form of some strong god, 
Or some fair goddess to dwell in 
Their kingly marble abode. 
And they finished the marble palace, 
But the gods were dying fast, 
And the Temple left lone on the mountain 
Was rent by an earthquake at last. 
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~I saw a million workers 
Gathering the rocks on the shore 
Of the sullen long fiords of Norway 
To build a Temple to Thor, 
And Woden and all the North-gods; 
They piled the rocks unhewed 
{n a vast tumultuous temple, 
In a storm-racked solitude. 


And I saw at last the North-gods 
Meet in a waning light: 
And dim in a mortal conflict 
They seemed till the coming of Night. 
And I knew that the gods were falling 
In a war that knew no odds; 
For all were foredoomed to destruction 
In the Twilight of the Gods. 


And the Temple fell into the maélstrom, 
And its rocks were heaved on the coast. 
O for a God undying, 
A Temple that may not be lost! 
Then the eyes of the spirit were opened 
And saw a deathless God, 
In the world the court of his Temple, 
In the soul that high abode. 


—Lewis M. GRANT. 
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Qui Olim. 


I would have stood against the wrath of God 
And faced His thunderbolts, nor been afraid. 
When the last trumpet sounded, and the roll 
Of mighty angel-voices through the sky 
Cried like a flame for me, and all my sins 
Stood black before me, with the pains of Hell, 
All that the priests have prated, in mine eyes, 
I would have stood and level faced his wrath 
Who daunts the very stars and all their hosts 
With fiery splendour of the morning-gold. 
Omnipotent was He, to smite or save — 
The very odds were but too great to fear. 
If He, All-powerful, crushed me with His might, 
He was All-powerful. Therefore I should win, 
Who cried no mercy as He struck me down. 


Surely the angels laughed, that better knew 

God’s ways than I. I stood before the Throne 
Naked and mailed in pride, flung down the sword 

I knew was broken—I would conquer so. 

Whereat a voice came great and patiently 

From the blue splendour of the starry throne: 
‘‘Thou who hast flouted God, now go, be free: 
‘Go forth between the swords of all my host 

‘* Unharmed, and for the death that thou hast gained, 
‘‘ Take in its stead the very flower of life.” 


And there was silence in the whole of space. 
I stood the while the planets went their way 
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And-none regarded, made to punish me. 

~So that I fell, face in my hands—no tears, 

I knew God would not hurt me—but I lay, 

I who had dared so. Vainly had I faced 
Unarmed the very thunder of God’s wrath, 
Being bold to brave it. Now I, having known 
The terror of His mercy, was afraid. 


—A. MuRIEL MACKENZIE. 
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Death. 


HE Soldier of the Barren Sword, 
Swaggering down the Common Way, 
Slays to live, and lives to slay: 


Grimy-bearded with the Clay 


He is munching, since the Word 
Made us so, and Him, our Lord. 


Such sad battles as He fights, 
Victor over Least and Most— 
Must we drown him in a Toast? 
Our so Hospitable Host, 
Giver of our Lives and Lights, 
Salute .. . from thy Parasites! 
—J. H. S. Mason. 
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Prayer of a Mountaineer. 


IF heaven’s a shining mead 
Of trees and streams, 

And savéd souls must lead 
A life of dreams, 

Pacing a garden walk 
Amongst the flowers, 

Exchanging godly talk 
To pass the hours ; 

If such the bliss be-psalmed 
May I be damned. 


For hell’s a rugged pit 
Of rock and shale, 

With haughty summits fit 
For men to scale: 

There on the fir-trunk bridge 
O’er torrents white 

Around the crumbling ridge 
Toward the light 

Of beck’ning stars I’ll climb 
Through endless time. 


—G. S. LAWRENCE. 
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Lo, Some We Loved. 


saw Reality in a dream last night, 

Dead faces came and smiled in life once more ; 
Dead voices talked, quite quietly, as before, 
And well-loved eyes were lit with their old light. 
We sat and talked of things late undergone, 
Of trifles, serious things; and interwove 
The sordid glory of swift-changing love, 
With all the mirth life meant . . . On me alone, 
The while we spoke and jested, fell the chill 
Transparent shadow of the world unseen, 
And gently dropped the soft remorseless screen 
Of holy separation: and the thrill 
Of Death’s eternal Loneliness clutched fast . 
Then, as I knew my friends had walked with God, 
They faded while they laughed and spoke; the broad 
Gulf widened sudden . . . The cool stars swept 


Pasty se 
—Dovucias G. MACLEAN. 
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sae day and Bight « are over, 
a7 And the world is done with me, 

Carry me West and lay me cal is 
At Aignish by the sea. 


And never heed me lying 
Among the ancient dead, 
Beside the white sea-breakers 
With the sand-drift overhead. . 


And the grey gulls wheeling ever, 

And the wide arch of sky— _ 
re) Aignish in the machar, 

And quiet there to lie. 


is —A. MurigLt MACKENZIE.. 
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~ The Hame-Comin’. 


iE the cauldrife midnicht oor, 
The starlicht fa’s faint on the sea, 
And the waves, they wail to the shore, 
Darkly and stormfullie. 
Weirdly they mak’ their maen— 
The detd come na back again, 
The detd come na hame. 


O cauld the waves and their soun’, 
And cauld the herts o’ the deid, 
Wha sleep sin’ the ship gaed doon, 
Whaur nane may hap their heid. 
The wild waves mak’ their maen— 
The detd come na back again, 
The detd come na hame. 


Owre the cauld starlichty tide, 
Owre the mirk sea white wi’ faem, 
They were comin’ hame to bide, 
They thocht they were comin’ hame. 
But the wild waves mak’ their maen— 
The detd come na back again, 
The detd come na hame. 


But I see in yon wave’s cauld hand, 
That is wailin’ in i’ the noo, 
A deid form taen to the land— 
It canna be him I lo’e? 
The wild waves mak’ their maen— 
The detd hae come back again, 
The detd hae come hainie. 


— Lewis M. GRANT. 
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‘that they sore by ips these ae gone 
ne after one to drink the deeper source, : 

_ And know a new capacity and force 
= Of knowledge, and their bounded life is done. 


ENor yet that we, being strong, are loth to lose, 
% Though counting well the cost ; but proud and 
free, 
Offering all, confute ‘Death’s bastardy, 
And antiquate his old Tarquinian use. 


‘““Death, were thy trophies ever thus remote?” 
We cry! and crying tremble: for our pain, 

Like the molten pool of Mauna Loa’s throat, 
Dulls, crusts, then slowly glows and breaks 

j again, 

Fissured by fiercer heats—we bid by rote 


' 


Hot impulses of grief, in vain, in vain! 


—Nan SHEPHERD. 
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~ —Et dulcis reminiscitur Argos. 


“To the memory of * C. J. M., died at Ness in Lewis; and of 
her brother, *W. P. M., died of wounds in Mesopotamia. 
~ October, 1917. 


HE white wall goes; the black rail of the bed 
Spreads to the line where meet the sea and sky. 
The Sister's English voice grows changing, dim, 
And,old lost sounds swing back—the gull’s keen cry, 
The washing of the breakers at the rim 
Of grey sand and dark rocks along the shore. 


There is no wall now—half across the world 
Sweeps the long-wandering sea, and great waves pass 
Under the further sky, and lo, the ebb 
Lays bare the sharp scent of the dark-brown mass 
Below the tide-mark in a tangled web, 

Of stones and weed that smell like wine o° the sea. 


The land-wind rises, blowing down the sun, 
And brings the peat-smoke from the even-fires, 
The great sky glows all splendour on the sea, 
And the gulls pass and wheel in grey swift gyres, 
And from the east comes darkness over me, 
Uncounted, for my face is to the west. 


I shall go down to-night behind the sea, 
Following the ebb-tide and the setting sun, 
Far to the Land of Youth, the shore of dreams, 
The dim Land Westward that no man has won ; 
Surely in daylight now the white shore gleams . . 
No need to bother, Sister. I?m going West. 


—A. Muriet MACKENZIE. 
* Arts, 1906-11 and 1905-11. 
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Piob-mhor. 
In Memoriam V.C.M.* ‘ET ALIORUM. 


Sorrow in the glens, sorrow, sorrow: 
Sorrow at night, oh sorrow, sorrow: 
Wind in the hills and the crying women: 
Sorrow in the glens. 


Brave men and strong are gone, are going: 
No more, no more, the brown-sailed luggers, 
No more, my grief, the long sweeps rowing. 


Far, oh far, from the hills of heather, 
Far from the sea that rings the Islands, 
Our men, our men, go forth together. 


No more the hills of the wild birds’ nesting, 
No more Glen Ay and the wind in the corries, 
But overseas and a foreign resting. 


Aignish O! The death-fires are lighting 
Over the sand where sleep the heroes. 
Where will their sons rest forth of the fighting ? 


Sorrow at night, oh sorrow, sorrow: 
Sorrow of women among the Islands: 
Ay but the kites and the gleds are merry: 
Sorrow of women. 
—A. MurieL MACKENZIE 
* Arts, 1910-14. 
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= Graduands. 


™66 "THESE are our Finals, boys,” he cried, 


‘‘This is our last exam.” 
And the little company sprang to his side 
Bajan and Semi and Lamb. 


‘“We've got to get through to yonder gun, 
And stop its infernal din, 

Come on, King’s, or yowll miss the fun, 
Marischal men fall in.” 


It was but a handful of men all told, 
They hailed from the Northern skies, 


Where the fierce East winds had made them bold, 


And their Alma Mater wise— 


Wise to ask for the best in life, 
Bold to seek it through death, 
Holding, whatever the end of the strife, 
Honour dearer than breath. 


Now they hear ‘neath the cannon’s roar 
The College bell ring low ; 

Is that blood, or the scarlet gown they wore— 
When? Was it years ago? 


Together they spring to the great attack, 
There’s no time now to prepare 

For the last exam. ! Will any come back 
And tell what the questions were ? 


At Graduation their names were classed 
With those of the glorious dead, 

And their Alma Mater smiled and ‘‘ Passed 
With highest honours,” she said. 
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To Alma Mater. 


WE may not see the end of this world-strife 
Or know again the pleasant way of peace, 
But having with swift living filled our life, 
Care nothing for the harvest or increase. 


Though life still held a subtle lure for us, - 
Though we yet counted on glad length of days, 
Still were we eager for the glorious 
And glad Adventure in the great world’s gaze. 


Like the mean builders of some pyramid 
With minds bewildered by the mighty task, 
May our brains rest; be blind; our names be hid, 
And being dead, of our work no one ask. 


Though on the scroll of time this thing be writ, 
And catalogues of great things nobly done, 

It may not be remembered what light lit 
Our paths—what cherished hopes we lived upon. 


Men may not know; for thee and in thine eyes, 
For thy praise only and delight it gave, 

Were hopes surrendered and the sacrifice 
Of lives with gladness made, O greatly Grave! 


For thou wast witness of the Sacrament 
Of limbs, souls, hearts, and minds made resolute 
By thine example. This way our fathers went 
Raising the path of duty for our foot! 


—R. H. MIppDLeETon. 
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Vale Alma Mater! 


~{\/f[ OTHER of mine, who walk the ways of truth ; 
Your ways that strike into the bright distance, 
We journeyed slowly, yet in joy and youth; 
Now we are here upon the road to France! 


Willing to take whatever fortune comes, 
Strengthened by might of our great circumstance, 
We march behind the tumult of the drums, 
With swinging step upon the road to France. 


The ceaseless labour of the infantry, 

And all its fear and fun and fateful chance, 
Await us there across the narrow sea, 

And here we are upon the road to France. 


Some thought you far too quiet for alarms 
And wars to make a page in your romance, 

But now your hundred sons and men-at-arms 
Are ready here upon the road to France. 


You had the cunning of an antient cry, 
That mingled with the nation’s call ‘* Advance!’ 
They’re dead whose souls fear over-much to die; 
And we are here upon the road to France. 


You thought to make us wise in what abides, 
In liberal arts that quicken and entrance, 

But teaching these, you taught us much besides, 
So here we are upon the road to France. 


Mother, your thoughts for us will not be few, 
But in the racking place of shell and lance, 
Know one great blow will be a blow for you. 
Here we are ready on the road to France. 


—JOHN SHANKS. 
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March, 1914. 


STRIKE your tents and follow me, 
The bugle's blowing, the bugle’s blowing, 
So let your guns be clean and bright, 
Your bayonets in their scabbards tight, 
And it’s hey for the marching out to fight 
And off to the battle going. 


We're sick o’ camp, we're sick o’ drill, 
The bugles blowing, the bugle’s blowing, 

It’s powder that we want to smell, 

And see red blood, and wince at a shell: 

O it may be heaven and it may be hell, 
But we're off to the battle going. 


The band will play us down the lines, 
The bugles blowing, the bugle’s blowing, 

And the folks that are left behind will cheer, 

And we'll get a grip from the Brigadier, 

—Faith, I’m sorry to leave, now the time draws near, 
Though we're off to the battle going. 


Now some will fight in a city slum, 
The bugle’s blowing, the bugle’s blowing, 
And some will follow a lonely trail, 
Some strive for a million, and some for a Grail, 
And some will conquer, and some will fail, 
So were off to the battle going. 


At sundown comes the long Retreat, 

The bugle’s blowing, the bugle’s blowing ; 
Then, limping back, we’ll draw our pay, 
And wait until at close of day 
We hear the Last Post die away, 


And it’s home to our rest we're going. 
—T. B._S. Tuomson. 
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